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craftsmen are making things for humanity 
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metal, working easier, quicker and better. 


—Demand Atkins. 
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cutting. 
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concrete 


most builders prefer Ran- 
some equipment. For one 
thing, if you buy Ransome, 
you can put the whole propo- 
sition—and_ responsibility— 
up to one manufacturer: Any 
size mixer from a 314-S 
Tilter to a 84-S Standard 
Building Mixer or a 27-E 
Paving Mixer; Pneumatic 
Placers and Mixers ; Towers, 
both steel and wooden; 
Monkey-on-a-Stick outfits; 
Concrete Chutes of all kinds; 
Carts, Bins, Bar Benders and 
Cutters —everything from 
sand pile to forms. 

For another thing, Ransome 
has been building Concrete 
Machinery since 1850—and 
experience does count. If 
the job calls for concrete, 
you should call for 
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Ransome Concrete Machinery Go. 
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What Created the Present 
Era of Prosperity 


Thousands have tried to “‘explain’’ it. Many brilliant 
writers have covered certain phases of it. Now, for the 
first time, a practical and understandable analysis and 
study of the entire situation is presented in 


The New Industrial 


Revolution and Wages 
By W. JETT LAUCK 


Former Professor of Economics and Politics, 
Washington and Lee University ; Secretary 
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A new epoch-making industrial revolution was inau- 
gurated in the United States by a group of industrial- 
ists and public officials, of which ome of the chief 
spokesmen was the then Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover. To understand it clearly, the radical 
changes in American theory and practise which have 
come in since the World War must be carefully ex- 
amined. W. Jett Lauck has gathered together the 
most significant facts and presents them brilliantly. 


THE WONDER OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


The unprecedented marvel of declining production 
costs, lower prices, higher wages, and rising standards 
of living in the United States during the past five 
years has been the wonder of the civilized world. The 
problems which have arisen from the new order—insta- 
bility, lack of coordination, the unemployment menace— 
are also fully covered and constructive remedies which 
have been proposed are carefully analyzed. 


INDISPENSABLE 


The entire country is concerned with this great 
movement—every one who makes, spends or invests 
money; capitalists, executives, workers in all industries 
and trades. By all means read this volume. 
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O THE outside world a union is a business undertaking 
through which wage-earners manage their business re- 
lations, determining the conditions upon which they 
enter into work contracts. This is an important aspect 
of the union, for it represents a function essential to 
orderly progress in industrial and business develop- 
ment as well as results necessary for social progress. 

But there is even a more important significance in the union. This 
economic function of the union is an expression in practical form of 
deepest human aspirations and necessities. The union is an instru- 

mentality for human freedom in the broadest 
The Strength connotation of that term. Justice is a human 
of Unionism necessity. Many a personality is blighted or 
perverted because of some injustice. As we 
long ago learned that justice between individuals comes through or- 
ganization to assure justice, it is necessary for wage-earners to apply 
this proven principle to personal relations in industry. 

Organization is the method for putting order into any under- 
taking. It is the one method by which wage-earners can cooperate in 
the creative work of industry. Organization makes possible human 
contact and links together the minds of all. Each worker is a human 
intelligence center and organization makes possible the transmission 
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of thought current throughout the group, stimulating all to greater 
activity. 

Unions have their social aspect, for they work for the establish- 
ment of social purposes and higher standards of life. Many a union 
group has endured greatest privation and suffering for a human ideal. 
The great appeal of the union to many workers is its opportunity to do 
something for the benefit of other workers. 

It is these spiritual purposes in which the labor movement is 
rooted that give our trade-union movement power and endurance. It 
is these ideals that constitute its compelling appeal to men and women 
who work. 


Industrial The effective operation of a school giving in- 
Training dustrial training requires the cooperative ef- 
forts of educators, employers and employees, 
declared the report recently published by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board on the Public Schools and the Worker in New York. 
The report finds that there is an increased demand in the labor 
market for intelligent workers with a knowledge of the basic principles 
or operations in particular fields together with some degree of manual 
skill. Since on the other hand a majority of children leave school just 
as soon as the law permits, the report expresses the belief there should 
be more adequate provisions for industrial training and vocational 
guidance. The ideal situation would be to have all children complete 
the elementary school and all with the necessary ability complete high 
school. The backward child should not be taken from school and 
started in industry at an early age, but the school program should be 
so changed as to teach him a useful occupation, the report concludes. 
The whole spirit of this report is in encouraging contrast to the 
program which the educational committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers published a few years ago. The manufacturers 
were concerned that schools should not be a loafing place and that 
society should not assume too great responsibility for educating chil- 
dren beyond their abilities, but without corresponding concern that 
school opportunities should be adapted to the needs of the individual. 
Vocational education is of the utmost significance to workers, to 
industry, and to the public, and these three groups should be repre- 
sented in the development and administration of all plans. The ex- 
perience and the judgment of each group is necessary to sound con- 
clusions. There has been a tendency for the employers or the edu- 
cators to monopolize responsibility and Labor should rouse itself to 
its opportunity and responsibility. The first step is representation for 
Labor on school boards and union cooperation in developing industrial 
education projects. 
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A Revolt in Like an electrifying tocsin came the news of 
Southern Textiles revolt among the southern textile workers. 
These workers at first more accustomed to 
raising cotton than to spinning and weaving it found mill life an untried 
work. At first they had no experience to know whether they were 
fairly treated or not, but the passing years have brought knowledge. 
The United States first heard of Elizabethton when President 
Hoover made his southern campaign speech there. Then the country 
learned of the rayon factories there. Next we heard of the rayon 
workers on strike. Though theirs was a dignified orderly protest 
which was adjusted through an agreement between their union and 
their employers, representatives of the American labor movement who 
had come to counsel with the textile operatives were driven from the 
town by lawless violence. 

But the trade-union organizers knew their legal rights and pro- 
tests were lodged with those responsible for maintaining law and order 
as prescribed by our government. Four days later at a mass meeting 
held in Elizabethton, organized labor broadcast to the workers in 
Happy Valley and the whole South the message of constructive trade- 
unionism. 

The list of strikes has grown steadily in North and South Caro- 
lina. Aggrieved by a so-called stretch-out system which increased 
their work while it decreased their pay, textile workers are turning 
to unionism. Collective action is essential for protest as well as adjust- 
ment of work problems. 

Mill operators cannot arbitrarily change work rules or conditions 
of work and expect the operatives to yield trustfully and gladly to 
their decision. They need the cooperation of employees—and the 
only way that can be had is by providing the channels for joint con- 
sideration of problems and decision making. Both management and 
workers have a very real interest in advancing the textile industry. 
These mutual interests should be the basis for joint relations. Efi- 
ciency will not result from forcing systems on workers, but by getting 
their cooperation in reducing waste and improving output. But such 
cooperation comes only with just and equitable relationships. 

The trade-union movement has a service to render southern 
industries and southern factory workers. Southern workers have a 
keen sense of justice and a pride that makes them unwilling to submit 
knowingly to exploitation. That they have been developing an under- 
standing of the need of work standards is evident in recent strikes 
against arbitrary changes in working conditions. They have found 
the need of group action in order to have a voice in determining stand- 
ards. Southern textile workers are of the stock that first established 
representative government and it is obvious they will apply the same 
principles to industrial problems. The American Federation of Labor 
will give wholehearted cooperation. 
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An Unemployment The Coramittee on Governmental Labor Sta- 
Census tistics proposes a very simple method for get- 

ting unemployment data. A country-wide 
census of unemployment would be available if Congress directs the 
Census Bureau to include data in‘the 1930 Census of Population and 
provides the necessary approprizfion. The committee recommends 
that census enumeratives put these two questions to every person inter- 
viewed: “If you are ordinarily gi:infully employed, are you out of a 
job now?” “If you hold a job of, ny kind, are you on lay-off without 
pay today?” 

Replies would give us the xh: nt of unemployment at one time— 
both the jobless and those tempor rily out of work. 

In times of rising unemployment there have been attempts to 
estimate the numbers out of work. But these estimates have not been 
convincing, for statisticians have sometimes found themselves differing 
to the extent of a million or more unemployed persons. It would be 
of the utmost value to have accurzte information such as would result 
from this proposal as measuring rods for developments. 

Labor wholeheartedly endorsed the proposal of the committee 
and will urge favorable action by Congress. 


Industrialization Industrialization of the South has become an 
of the South important factor in southern communities. 

Cotton has long been King in the South. 
He has extended his sway from plantations to factories, and this sec- 
ond kingdom opens up new problems. That the output of woven 
cotton goods for 1927 in the southern states increased over that for 
1925, while the output of the New England states decreased, is dis- 
closed by the Biennial Census of Manufactures, the Department of 
Commerce announces. In 1925 the New England states produced 
24 per cent of the total product and had dropped to 22.2 per cent in 
1927, while the southern states increased from 45 per cent to 56 per 
cent. Many southern communities have looked to cotton factories to 
bring in prosperity. They have offered as inducements to factories 
free factory sites, exemption from taxes over a period of years, and 
“cheap labor’”—that is, unorganized workers accustomed to low stand- 
ards of living. 

Many northern operators have accepted such offers. They have 
furnished employment to southern workers largely from rural dis- 
tricts, to whom even the most meager factory wages represented an 
increased income. But gradually these factory workers have been 
realizing that a ten or twelve hour day and a night shift left them 
drained of strength and that the work they did was worth more than 
the wages they got. 
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Just how meager these wages are is borne out by figures available 
through the 1927 census of manufactures. The census shows that the 
8,353,325 wage-earners employed in manufacturing industries in the 
United States received $10,848,802,532 in wages, or $1,298.74 per 
wage-earner; the 578,068 wage-earners in Massachusetts received 
$705,929,549, or an average wage of $1,221; in North Carolina 
204,590 wage-earners received $158,394,434, or an average wage of 
$774.20; in South Carolina 108,992 wage-earners received $74,- 
477,866, or $682.41 average wage. 

Obviously such wages are a poor basis upon which to develop local 
prosperity. Hjgher wages and shorter hours are the beginning of 
better things for the workers and the community. 


Justice for In this issue begins a series of articles on 
the Poor progress in making all men equal before the 

law. It is not enough to have a political 
ideal or to provide declaratory legislation. There must be machinery 
for giving the ideal effectiveness. One of the basic principles of our 
government is equality for all before the law. Yet we know that 
under usual conditions a poor man does not have the same chance 
before the law that a rich man has, because he does not have equally 
competent counsel. 

Several methods have been tried to remove the legal disadvan- 
tage of the poor, such as legal aid, public defenders, courts of small 
claims. These agencies attempt to supply the element of impartial 
justice and thereby remove a grievance that has made many a bitter 
heart. This series of articles on the progress made in establishing 
practical equality before the law by Mr. Reginald Heber Smith is 
especially commended to central labor unions and state federations. 
The articles set forth definite methods for assuring justice to the poor 
and an additional opportunity for the organized labor movement to 
render service in making possible for all equality before the law. In 
addition to greater impartiality through legal aid and public defenders, 
courts of small claims simplify procedure and reduce costs. They do 
for their jurisdiction a simplification similar to what compensation law 
has evolved in providing compensation for industrial accidents. 

Justice is the very heart of government. It is most important 
that no group of citizens should feel that justice is denied them. The 
development of a constructive program to supplement the existing 
administration and machinery of justice is a responsibility in which 
the American labor movement is glad to participate. We shall be 
glad to cooperate with all other groups working for the same purpose. 
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Organizing Reports from organizing activities are most 
Campaign encouraging. Each week organizations report 
Progresses the initiation of a new campaign as well as 
the development of work under way. Our 
roster now includes 148 local unions and 69 central bodies; four 
sectional campaigns are under way and a number of state federations 
are directing state-wide campaigns. The spirit and the planning that 
are going into these undertakings are an earnest of real achievements. 
The Federation is serving as a clearing-house for plans so that 
all localities may have the benefit of what each other locality has 
worked out. Suggestions of what to do are often just as potent as 
the desire to do. The Federation has also sent out quantities of organ- 
izing literature. Some of this literature is general while some is 
written for specific industries or localities. Whatever the outside 
assistance that comes to any campaign, the real responsibility for 
sustained work must rest upon the local labor movement. This means 
that workers must give of their spare time to the building up of the 
movement that advances their interests and the interests of all wage- 
earners. Use of time for this purpose is a constructive investment 
as well as a contribution to a humanitarian cause that brings better- 
ment to millions. 


Excessive Stock Brokers’ loans on collateral in New York 
Speculation a City as reported by the Stock Exchange on 
Menace the first of this year amounted to $6,735,- 

000,000. A year ago they were $4,420,- 
000,000, and in 1927, $3,139,000,000. These figures reflect the 
increasing speculation in the stock market. An increasing number of 
persons were lured by the possibility of making a fortune by specula- 
tive buying of stocks. 

The Federal Reserve Board issued in February a warning lest 
credit for commercial interests should be restricted because of the 
extraordinary absorption of credit in speculative security loans. Dur- 
ing the past six years there has been unprecedented sustained business 
progress, and commercial credit is essential to its continuance. The 
Federal Reserve Board raised the rate of discount, which effectually 
checked stock speculation for the time. This Board is charged with 
responsibility of seeing to it the reserve banks manage credit so as 
to accommodate business and commerce. 

American business opinion overwhelmingly approves the pur- 
pose of the Federal Reserve was announced by the New York 
World as a result of a survey it conducted covering 45 states and 
representing the views of 150 leading business men. These business 
men are anxious to have credit serve business, commerce and agricul- 
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ture. These men realize that already the construction industry shows 
the effect of credit diverted to stock speculation, that farmers have 
found it difficult to negotiate loans for fertilizer, and that high rates 
for speculative credit will absorb commercial credit and raise its 
rates also. Federal Reserve reports for February and the first half 
of March indicate business trends that will require increased com- 
mercial credit. Production is substantial over last year and higher 
than 1926; the automobile industry has turned out a record output; 
iron and steel has a high output, reflecting demands of the metal 
industries and railroads; rail shipments have increased over the sea- 
sonal pickup. On the other hand, building activity is 20 per cent 
under the preceding year, residential building contracts showing the 
largest decline. Lumber and cement also decline. 

Wage-earners are especially interested in safeguarding productive 
industries and are concerned that growth of speculative credit shall 
not be permitted to undermine business stability. 


Study The great fear in the background of every 
Unemployment wage-earner’s life is unemployment. Income 

for the necessaries of life and to meet obliga- 
tions depends upon the job. The wage-earner cannot plan his future 


or for that of his children unless he can count upon a regular income, 
that is, upon regular employment. 

Unemployment is, therefore, one of the primary problems with 
which the trade-union must deal. Two main approaches have been 
developed: unemployment benefits or income for unemployment, and 
regularization of work. As the latter is primarily the responsibility 
of management, trade-unions have attacked their major responsibility 
first. 

During the past year the American Federation of Labor has been 
gathering data on unemployment benefits provided through trade- 
unions and has published a number of accounts of specific plans in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. A complete report will be forthcoming 
in the near future. 

For the use of trade-unionists various phases of unemployment 
are discussed in a pamphlet entitled: ““Trade-Union Study Unemploy- 
ment” which the Federation has just published. This is a pamphlet 
which the individual trade-unionists or workers study group can use 
as a text-book. 

In addition to these sources of information the Federation is 
gathering and compiling unemployment data for twenty-four indus- 
trial centers. The trade-union is the only agency now available as a 
source of unemployment data—an additional constructive function 
which our movement performs. For accuracy and dependability of 
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result we must rely upon the cooperation of individual unions in these 
centers. Regular, accurate returns are essential to make the Federa- 
tion’s compilation representative for the trade-union field. It would 
be a mistake to use this index as a measurement of total unemploy- 
ment, though fluctuation in unemployment of organized industrial 
workers has significance. 

Since this is a major problem every trade-union is urged to make 
the maximum use of the information which the Federation offers them. 
Continuous vigilance is essential to cope with it. 


WE. B. The Washington Convention of the Workers 
Convention Education Bureau marked distinct progress 

in defining the work of the Bureau. There 
have been some who looked upon the workers education movement 
as a method of controlling or changing the labor movement. The 
effect was to hinder functional development of educational agencies. 
The decisions of the convention made it more definitely an arm of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The New Orleans Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor made plain that the influence and the spirit of Brookwood 
was out of harmony with trade union principles, that the American 
Federation of Labor is the policy-making body of the labor move- 
ment. Applying the principle of the Boston Convention, the Wash- 
ington Convention approved the action of the Executive Council in 
withdrawing from relations with Brookwood College. 

The convention adopted constitutional changes that put responsi- 
bility for representation in the conventions of the Workers Education 
Bureau upon the unions that sponsor educational undertakings in- 
stead of with the educational undertakings themselves. These de- 
cisions are based upon understanding of workers education as a 
method or a tool of the union—definitely articulated with the 
movement. 

Now that this issue is decided, the way is clear to concentrate 
on the promoting of educational work. 





“BEFORE THE LAW ALL MEN ARE EQUAL” 


REGINALD H. SMITH 


N injured employee brought suit 
against a railroad in Wiscon- 
sin some years ago. The rail- 

road, taking advantage of a rule of 
procedure which existed in Wisconsin 
and other states as well, insisted that 
the employee must file a bond before 
his claim could be heard by the court. 
This bond was to pay the railroad’s 
court costs in the event that the em- 
ployee lost the case. The workman 


stated to the court that he had no 
property, that the only friends he 
knew were as poor as himself, so that 
he could not furnish such a bond. 
Thereupon the court was obliged to 
enforce the procedural rule with the 
result that the employee’s case was 


thrown out of court unheard. 

A carpenter in New York came to 
a law office very late one afternoon 
and said that at the end of his day’s 
job the contractor for whom -he 
worked had refused to pay him, and 
what was worse had detained all his 
tools. The carpenter said he must 
recover those tools at once because 
without them he had no trade, and 
unless he worked daily at his trade 
his family would starve. The lawyer 
advised him that under the law of 
procedure which existed in New York 
and other states as well, the only 
quick procedure to recover the tools 
would require the furnishing of a 
bond. The carpenter replied that he 
could not possibly furnish a bond and 
went away dejected. During the 
night he brooded over his hopeless 
position and the next morning went 
to Brooklyn Bridge, jumped off into 


the dark waters of the East River, 
and was killed. This case, which 
happened in our own time and gen- 
eration, shows how slowly we have 
progressed through the centuries in 
solving the problem of the unpaid la- 
borer. Moses laid down the law for 
his people in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
saying: “Thou shalt not oppress an 
hired servant that is poor and needy. 
At his day thou shalt give him his 
hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for he is poor and setteth 
his heart upon it; lest he cry against 
thee unto the Lord.” To enforce 
that wise command our ordinary legal 
procedure even today is wholly in- 
adequate. 

In Connecticut in 1924 a priest was 
murdered and an ex-soldier was ar- 
rested on the suspicion that he was 
connected with the crime. A revolver 
was found in his pocket, witnesses 
identified him; after questioning by 
the police he made a confession which 
was written out and then signed by 
him. He was indicted by the grand 
jury and charged with murder in the 
first degree. On this apparently clear 
evidence there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the man, who was friend- 
less and penniless, would have been 
found guilty and would have paid the 
extreme penalty of the law. But the 
attorney for a legal aid agency be- 
came interested, took up the case, in- 
vestigated it thoroughly, and pro- 
duced evidence of innocence so con- 
clusive that the fair-minded district 
attorney stated to the court that he 
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would not prosecute the ex-soldier 
any further, and thereupon the court 
ordered him discharged from custody. 

Here at last we see the equal pro- 
tection of the laws being secured for 
a helpless and terrified man because 
a new factor—called legal aid work— 
has entered the court room and 
has succeeded in making the admin- 
istration of justice move with abso- 
lute impartiality so that a correct and 
perfect result was achieved. What is 
this “legal aid work” and what does 
it signify? 

The phrase “legal aid work” is 
used to signify two different things. 
First, it means the practical every- 
day job of supplying lawyers to per- 
sons who are not able to pay for legal 
services, and last year in the United 
States more than one hundred sixty 
thousand persons received such legal 
aid and assistance from the seventy 
or more legal aid offices that now 
exist in nearly all of our larger cities. 
This legal aid service is relatively 
new and it is by no means complete 
as yet, but already it has secured jus- 
tice for a multitude of plain, honest, 
humble men and women in hundreds 
of thousands of cases. In a subse- 
quent article I will tell something of 
the origin and development of this 
new force in ovr administration of 
justice and I will try to describe the 
full program and the final goal that 
the organized legal aid agencies have 
undertaken to accomplish. 

Secondly, the term “legal aid 
work” is used to mean the whole 
movement now under way in our 
country that is concerned with im- 
proving the position of the poor be- 
fore the law by discovering and urg- 
ing concrete, definite, and practical 
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remedial measures in their behalf. 
The legal aid movement intends to 
reform, adapt, or supplement our 
laws in such ways that the injured 
employee’s case will be heard and jus- 
tice done, bond or no bond; so that 
the carpenter’s tools can summarily 
be ordered returned to their rightful 
owner; so that in all cases, both civil 
and criminal, the poor man will al- 
ways find available to him in his hour 
of need the reliable advice and trust- 
worthy assistance of a competent law- 
yer of sound legal training, high in- 
tegrity, and genuinely compassionate 
spirit. Legal aid work embraces and 
envisages all work in this direction, 
and therefore it is concerned not only 
with the legal aid organizations 
themselves but with many aspects of 
the work of industrial accident boards 
and commissions, labor commission- 
ers, small claims courts, domestic re- 
lations courts, public defenders, bar 
associations, and others. Legal aid 
work, in this sense, consists of study- 
ing all reforms adopted or recom- 
mended by these agencies as beneficial 
to poor persons in the enforcement of 
their legal rights and of seeking to 
integrate and unite them all into one 
well-rounded comprehensive program 
destined ultimately to eliminate pov- 
erty from exerting any disturbing in- 
fluence on the equilibrium of the 
scales of justice. 

In short, legal aid work is deeply 
concerned in seeing America live up 
to her own democratic ideals. De- 
mocracy to be effective and to have 
any reality must not only secure po- 
litical equality, as through universal 
suffrage, and economic equality 
through equality of opportunity, but 
also it must guarantee legal equality. 





“BEFORE THE LAW ALL MEN ARE EQUAL” 


It is no exaggeration to call the last 
the most important because on it all 
other rights depend. A great consti- 
tutional lawyer, F. J. Stimson, in 
writing of the fundamental rights of 
the people, says, “The first is the 
right of the law for there can be no 
property, no government, and no real 
liberty without law.” Equality be- 
fore the law is an imperative neces- 
sity in a democracy. It is a matter 
of life and death because, as Mr. 
Justice Stone of the United States 
Supreme Court expresses it, a de- 
mocracy “can not survive if it can not 
find a way to make its administration 
of justice competent.” 

While realizing that there are 
grave defects in our legal system to 
be remedied, it is worth while to 
pause a moment, to glance backward 
over the course of history, and to 
draw comfort and inspiration from 
the fact that our American legal in- 
stitutions, from their very nature and 
inception, do constitute a great stride 
forward. When Abraham Lincoln 
said at Gettysburg, “Our forefathers 
brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all-men are created equal” 
he stated truth, for in other countries 
and at other times the law has flatly 
and expressly discriminated between 
rich and poor, high and low, master 
and servant, and between classes. 

The oldest system of laws known 
to us is the Code of Hammurabi, 
wherein it was provided that if a rich 
man assaulted the daughter of a poor 
man he should be fined a few pennies, 
but if a poor man assaulted the 
daughter of a rich man he should be 
killed. Three hundred years after 
the birth of Christ the Roman law, 
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despite its excellence in many respects, 
recognized different legal rights for 
different classes. As Mr. Davis, in 
his book, The Influence of Wealth 
in Imperial Rome, states it, “When 
men stood before the judge the first 
question would be: To what class do 
you belong? Are you a municipal 
official, a great landowner—are you 
rich? Are you a laborer, a small 
tradesman, an artisan, a petty farm- 
er? In the latter case you can be 
beaten with rods, crucified, flung to 
the beasts, or suffer other cruel pun- 
ishment; if you are rich, no matter 
how guilty you are, no such fate can 
befall you, the law will deal with you 
gently.” 

In modern Russia, according to a 
study of the Russian legal system by 
Allan J. Carter published in the Illi- 
nois Law Review in 1922, the same 
vicious class discrimination exists, 
though the tables have been turned. 
Mr. Carter states that the ‘“‘Chaika,” 
having supreme judicial power, issued 
the following order to all courts: 
“Do not seek in the record of the 
accused for proofs as to whether he 
opposed the Soviet government by 
word or deed. The first question that 
should be put is to what class he be- 
longs, of what extraction, what edu- 
cation and profession. These ques- 
tions should decide the fate of the 
accused.” 

After the American revolution the 
colonists intended to stamp out legal 
distinctions and privileges between 
classes, and into the constitutions of 
the newly formed states they wrote 
clear and unambiguous words. Typi- 
cal clauses are these: “It is essential 
to the preservation of the rights of 
every individual, his life, liberty, 
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property and character, that there be 
an impartial interpretation of the 
laws and administration of justice’; 
and “every citizen ought to obtain 
right and justice freely, and without 
being obliged to purchase it; com- 
pletely, and without any denial; 
promptly, and without delay; con- 
formably to the laws.” After the 
Civil War the same proposition was 
reafirmed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘No state shall deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

Whether these ideals would have 
been translated into action and given 
practical and literal effect in normal 
course of events we shall never know 
because the course of our national life 
was completely changed by new eco- 
nomic and social developments that 
profoundly and radically altered the 
whole texture of American civiliza- 
tion. The great inrush of immigra- 
tion, the rapid extension of manufac- 
turing and industry, the rise of a 
huge class of persons dependent on 
weekly wages, the astounding growth 
of cities—all were interwoven factors 
that swept us out of the simpler con- 
ditions of our pioneer and agricul- 
tural life into the complex conditions 
of a modern, industrial, predomi- 
nantly urban society. Things hap- 
pened so swiftly that almost no one 
realized what was going on. But by 
the end of the nineteenth century the 
administration of justice was totally 
unequal to the new burdens imposed 
upon it and was fast breaking down 
especially in the direction of being 
utterly unable to make adequate pro- 
vision for the smaller cases of the 
rank and file of the population. 





The courts were in effect closed to 
many of the people, they were ac- 
tually unable to enforce their rights 
or to obtain redress for wrongs per- 
petrated on them; the poor, the ig- 
norant, the newcomers, were robbed 
and exploited and defrauded with 
impunity; there was a downright de- 
nial of justice in countless cases to 
innumerable persons and the public 
at large was quite indifferent to it 
all. Even if public opinion had been 
aware of these injustices it would 
have been impotent because no one 
was sure as to how the evils could 
be remedied. It required painstaking 
and thorough study carried on for 
many years by a considerable num- 
ber of men before there was brought 
to light a clear analysis of the difi- 
culties and a constructive program 
developed to surmount them. 

But if the last generation can plead 
ignorance as the cause of its failure 
to cure such a desperate condition in 
American justice, no such defense is 
open to us. We have been told, 
and should know, that the trouble 
lies not so much in the laws them- 
selves but in the machinery through 
which laws are enforced ‘in the courts. 
There was ample law respecting the 
injured employee’s right to recover 
for negligence on an employer’s part, 
but the machinery of court procedure 
blocked him. There was plenty of 
law in New York authorizing the 
carpenter to recover possession of his 
own property, but it was the impossi- 
bility of setting the legal machinery 
in motion that caused his suicide. The 
constitution of Connecticut guaran- 
tees to every man accused of crime 
the right to. be defended by counsel, 
but it required a new agency to give 
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“BEFORE THE LAW ALL MEN ARE EQUAL” 


effect to that right by supplying the 
attorney’s services which are abso- 
lutely indispensable in nearly all cases 
if the machinery of justice is to func- 
tion efficiently and evenly. That this 
is the root difficulty is attested by 
these words of the present Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court: “But if the individual in seek- 
ing to protect himself is without 
money to avail himself of such pro- 
cedure, the constitution and the pro- 
cedure made inviolable by it do not 
practically work for the equal benefit 
of all. Something must be devised 
by which everyone, however lowly and 
however poor, however unable by his 
means to employ a lawyer and to pay 
court costs, shall be furnished the op- 
portunity to set this fixed machinery 
of justice going.” 

Much has been devised during the 
past few years. Some of the rem- 
edies have been well tested by actual 
experience and have proved markedly 
successful, others remain untried but 
have been most carefully worked out 
and seem to contain much promise. 
Of the new agencies that have been 
put in operation one or two are quite 
familiar, but some of the most im- 
portant are still virtually unknown 
except in scattered localities where 
they have been started and are quietly 
performing their allotted work. 

It is easy for anyone, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, to list the types of 
cases in which the men and women 
who constitute our laboring class are 
especially interested and in which 
they particularly need swift, cheap, 
and adequate justice. They are not 
troubled about corporate financing 
and reorganization or by income and 
inheritance tax questions. But they 
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are involved every day in wage 
claims, industrial accidents, landlord 
and tenant disputes, domestic rela- 
tions, actions to recover personal 
property, miscellaneous debts and 
small claims, and often they need ad- 
vice about the law or simple legal 
documents drawn. An analysis of 
267,000 cases brought to legal aid 
offices in the three years 1924-1926, 
inclusive, confirms these as the types 
of cases in which our poorer citizens 
and aliens are commonly concerned 
and in which they need help. 

To meet these different needs va- 
rious agencies have been devised, 
some as new additions to the regular 
administration of justice, some en- 
tirely independent and separate from 
the courts, and some which stand 
about halfway between. They are the 
small claims courts, domestic rela- 
tions courts, industrial accident 
boards, labor commissioners, public 
defenders and legal aid organizations. 
When we bear in mind that our legal 
system, taken as a whole, is the result 
of a development that has been con- 
tinuously going on for centuries, it 
is not surprising that these new 
agencies do not fit into any precise 
pattern and many appear to the cas- 
ual eye to have little in common. But 
fundamentally they are all attacking 
the same problem, although it be 
from different angles. They are all 
designed, each in its own field, to im- 
prove the position of the poor before 
the law by creating a machinery that 
will actually move in his behalf. In 
the succeeding articles I will try to 
describe how each of these agencies 
does its work and why it has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining results that our 
regular courts failed to accomplish. 





THE WORK ACCIDENT PROBLEM IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Harry M. Cassipy, Ph. D., 
Rutgers University 


T IS axiomatic that as men and 
women are withdrawn from agri- 
cultural and handicraft pursuits 

into the mechanized activities of in- 
dustrial civilization they become ex- 
posed to a greatly increased work ac- 
cident hazard. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when agriculture ruled al- 
most undisputed, the accident prob- 
lem was not of great importance in 
most parts of the South. But today 
it is, or ought to be, of serious con- 
cern in all of the southern states, for 
all have experienced some degree of 
industrialization. 

North Carolina, which recently 
adopted workmen’s compensation, 
had stood out from among the south- 
ern states as the one that particularly 
needed a compensation law. For in 
North Carolina industrial revolution 
has proceeded farther and is moving 
faster than in any other state of the 
South. In 1925 the state ranked fif- 
teenth in the United States in value 
of manufactured products, had more 
manufacturing workers than any other 
southern state, and was the only one 
except Texas to produce manufac- 
tured goods valued at more than 
$1,000,000,000. In terms of the 
number of workers exposed to the 
hazards of factory industry the acci- 
dent problem in North Carolina is 
two, three, or four times as serious 
as in the other non-compensation 
states. According to Census of Manu- 
factures reports the average number 


of manufacturing wage-earners em- 
ployed in North Carolina in 1925 
was 182,234, in South Carolina 100,- 
641, in Florida 66,204, in Missis- 
sippi $5,171, and in Arkansas 43,977.’ 
In 1927, according to a preliminary 
report of the Census of Manufac- 
tures, the state has 205,604 factory 
wage-earners. 

Besides the workers in manufactur- 
ing there are many others, not enu- 
merated in recent reports of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, who have been drawn into 
pursuits incidental to industrialization 
in which the accident hazard is severe. 
The number of wage-earners engaged 
in general construction work, notori- 
ously a dangerous calling, is large 
relative to those in manufacturing, 
for construction activities have been 
most active since the war, as there has 
been built upon raw fields the equip- 
ment necessary to industrial life. New 
factories, public buildings, office struc- 
tures, dwelling houses, electric light 
and power plants, telephone, water 
and street railway systems, the result 
of the last ten years of rapid devel- 
opment, show themselves everywhere. 
Many of the thriving Piedmont towns 
are raw and new. They have all the 
air of belonging to the Pacific coast 
in its boom days rather than to the 
Old South. In 1920 there were about 
30,000 building tradesmen in the 
state, and there must be at least 40,- 
000 at present. 


* The four non-compensation states. 
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Thousands of other workers, ne- 
groes and whites, have entered the 
road construction industry and have 
furnished the muscle and brawn for 
building, almost wholly within the 
last ten years, one of the best sys- 
tems of state highways in the country. 
Still others have been drawn into rail 
and road transportation, automobile 
repairing and other types of repair 
and maintenance work and other call- 
ings where occupational risks are in- 
trinsically greater than in agriculture. 
It is a conservative estimate that more 
than 300,000 wage-earners are en- 
gaged at present in those callings 
listed by the Census of Occupations 
under the general headings ‘“Manu- 
facturing and Mechanical” and 
“Transportation.”* This figure does 
not include those in trade, personal 
and domestic service, and most 


branches of public service, some of 


whom, such as truck-drivers and de- 
liverymen, are subject in more or less 
degree to the hazards of mechanized 
employment. Except for the few who 
come within the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral compensation legislation, notably 
steam railroad employees and long- 
shoremen, these 300,000 workers 
fend for themselves, accept private 
settlements with their employers, or 
fight court cases against the insurance 
companies when they are incapaci- 
tated by industrial accident. 

Census of Manufactures figures in- 
dicate clearly that the movement of 


“This estimate is based upon the assumption 
that wage-earners engaged in building construc- 
tion, road construction, automobile repair work, 
electric light and telephone maintenance, trans- 
portation, etc., have increased in number since 
1920, the last year for which definite figures are 
available for all groups, as rapidly as those in 
manufacturing. 
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industrialization is proceeding much 
more rapidly in North Carolina than 
in the older manufacturing areas or 
in other southern states. Between 
1899 and 1925 the value of manufac- 
tured products produced in North 
Carolina increased by 1131.18 per 
cent, while in the South Atlantic states 
the increase was 537.15 per cent, in 
the Middle Atlantic states 376.34 
per cent, and in the East North Cen- 
tral states 566.89 per cent. During 
the same period the number of wage- 
earners engaged in manufacturing 
increased by 151.98 per cent in North 
Carolina, by 68.23 per cent in the 
South Atlantic states, by 33.22 per 
cent in the Middle Atlantic states, 
and by 95.01 per cent in the East 
North Central states. 

Another clear indication of the 
very considerable expansion of manu- 
facturing industry in North Carolina 
as compared with other states, North 
and South, is afforded by comparison 
of the changes in number of workers 
employed in manufacturing since 
1919. Over the country as a whole 
the number of factory employees de- 
clined during these years. In the 
Middle Atlantic states the decline was 
13.28 per cent and in the East North 
Central states 3.25 per cent. In the 
South Atlantic states there was an in- 
crease of 1.03 per cent, while in 
North Carolina the increase was 
11.56 percent. The 1927 figures for 
North Carolina, which have just been 
reported, show an increase over those 
of 1919 of 30.41 per cent. It is 


_probable that for the country as a 


whole the 1927 figures will show a 
further slight decline, for index num- 
bers of factory employment were 
lower in 1927 than in 1925. 
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The 1927 figures of manufactures 
indicate that the rate of growth in 
North Carolina is being maintained, 
or is even increasing. In 1927 about 
13 per cent more factory workers 
were employed than in 1925, while 
the value of manufactures increased 
by about ten per cent. 

In terms of work accidents these 
figures mean, of course, that the prob- 
lem has been constantly and rapidly 
growing in scope in North Carolina, 
as men and women have left the 
farms to enter industrial employ- 
ments. It will almost certainly con- 
tinue to grow, for there are good 
reasons to believe that the process of 
industrialization will continue. 

Some economic fundamentalists 


may contend that North Carolina has 
no particular need for a workmen’s 
compensation law on the grounds that 


textile manufacturing is dominant in 
the state, that there is an intrinsically 
low accident hazard in this industry, 
and that there is a tradition of pa- 
ternalism among the cotton mill em- 
ployers which impels them to “look 
after their hands” in time of difficulty 
by providing them with free housing, 
free medical services and even finan- 
cial assistance. Certainly cotton 
manufacturers have repeatedly em- 
phasized this last point, that they 
“look after their help,” in speeches 
and statements opposing labor legis- 
lation of one sort or another. 

The argument is ill-founded, foi 
several reasons quite apart from the: 
one that should occur most spontane-t 
ously—namely, that it is undesirabl¢ 
for injured employees to be depend§ 
ent upon their employers for relief 
that smacks of charity. In the firs¢ 
place, more than 40 per cent of the! 
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North Carolina manufacturing work- 
ers, beside those engaged in construc- 
tion, repair and maintenance work, 
etc., are employed in industries other 
than cotton textiles where paternalis- 
tic practices are absent or of slight 
importance. In 1925 about 55 per 
cent of the manufacturing wage-earn- 
ers were in the cotton goods and knit 
goods industries, while about 10 per 
cent were in lumber, 8 per cent in 
tobacco and 7 per cent in furniture, 
the other three leading industries. 
Although the cotton and knit goods 
industries grew much more rapidly 
between 1919 and 1925 than all other 
manufacturing industries, and al- 
though they expanded a little more 
rapidly between 1925 and 1927, it 
seems that their relative rate of in- 
crease must decline. The notorious 
over-expansion of the textile industry, 
the fact that other southern states, 
which can offer even cheaper labor, 
are doing their best to attract cotton 
mills, and the strenuous efforts being 
made in New England to check the 
drift of the industry southwards are 
all limiting factors upon future de- 
velopment in North Carolina. The 
state has many advantages, however, 
which will encourage growth in other 
lines of manufacturing, and thus it 
seems reasonable to believe that the 
trend of the future will be towards 
greater industrial diversification. As 
this takes place a progressively smaller 
proportion, of wage-earners will be 
affected by the paternalistic tradition 
of the cotton manufacture. 

Secondly, the accident hazard in the 
textile industry, while it need not be 
great if proper safety measures are 
taken, has been as a matter of fact 
unduly high. The Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics states cautiously that “when 
accident frequency in textile mills is 
greater than in some of the best steel 
mills it is obvious that there is oppor- 
tunity for improvement.”* The data 
from which the Bureau’s frequency 
statistics were compiled came, of 
course, from compensation states. 
The Virginia Industrial Commission 
suggests in recent reports that the 
accident record of the textile industry 
in North Carolina’s neighbor state 
has been poor. Since compensation 
schemes usually stimulate the preven- 
tion of accidents it is probable that 
the textile accident hazard in non- 
compensation North Carolina was 
greater than in Virginia or other 
states for which data are available. 
Thirdly, paternalistic practices dif- 
fer tremendously from mill to mill. 
It is only the occasional model mill 
village that is endowed with swim- 


ming pool, community house, chil- 
dren’s playground, and trained social 


worker. Much more ordinary and 
less highly-organized practices, such 
as the provision of cheap housing in 
mill cottages, assistance to the village 
church, partial support of the baseball 
team or the band, and provision of 
transportation for the families which 
wish to move, are more typical. Com- 
pany housing is certainly the most 
common paternalistic practice, yet it 
is only provided for some two-thirds 


* Bulletin No. 439, Handbook of Labor Statistics 
1924-26. 
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of the cotton textile workers. Miss 
Harriet L. Herring, of the Institute 
for Research in Social Science of the 
University of North Carolina, found 
in a recent survey of most of the cot- 
ton mills in the state that about 70 
per cent lived in mill houses. There 
is certainly no uniformity in giving as- 
sistance to employees who are in need, 
and whatever may be done in isolated 
cases there is no doubt but that work- 
ers who are injured in the cotton mills 
must depend chiefly upon their own 
resources and upon what compensa- 
tion they can get through exercise of 
their accident rights under the com- 
mon law. 

Even in a discussion of the bare 
bones of the accident problem in 
North Carolina low wage scales de- 
mand attention. In 1927 the average 
annual wage for all manufacturing 
workers in the state, as indicated by 
the preliminary figures of the 1927 
Census of Manufactures, was $768. 
This marks an increase over the fig- 
ure for 1925, which was $737. In 
the cotton goods industry the average 
annual wage in 1927 was $690, in the 
lumber, timber and planing mill in- 
dustry $724, in the tobacco industry 
$785, and in the furniture industry 
$973. Workers whose annual in- 
comes are no greater than these are 
ill prepared to meet the expense of 
industrial accident and to stand the 
loss of wage income that accident 
brings in its train. 





RAYON WORKERS STRIKE, ELIZABETHTON 


Pau J. AYMON 


President, Tennessee State Federation of Labor 


T Elizabethton, Tennessee, are 
two huge units of the Rayon 
industry, namely, the Glanz- 

stoff and the Bemberg corporations, 
both of which have Dr. A. Mothwruf 
for president. This is a German com- 
pany and manufactures artificial silk 
thread from the pulp of Canadian fir 
and from a chemical process brought 
over from Germany. There are ap- 
proximately 5,500 workers employed 
in the two mills, with about 75 per 
cent of them women and girls. 

On Tuesday morning, March 12, 
the girls in the inspection room of the 
Glanzstoff factory, about 550 in num- 
ber, walked out on strike against the 
low wages and conditions in the in- 
dustry. The average wage of the 
workers in this department, all of 
whom were women, was about $8.96 
per week, as they were working a 10- 
hour day. Cost of living is very 
high there. Mill houses rented from 
$24 to $36 per month. By Saturday, 
March 16, they had been joined by all 
the workers in the Glanzstoff factory 
and on Monday they were joined by 
the employees of the Bemberg plant. 
On this same day I reached the scene. 
Immediately I began to investigate to 
see what they had done to adjust the 
grievances and what were the wishes 
of the workers, and found that the 
workers were joining the union in 
numbers and that large mass meetings 
were being held. The feeling was 
very tense and quite a few trade- 
unionists of that city were taking a 
very active part in the agitation. It 


was understood that the company 
would not meet any committee nor 
would they recognize a committee 
from the employees until after they 
had returned to work, which naturally 
made the feeling between the two fac- 
tions very antagonistic. 

Shortly upon my arrival in Eliza- 
bethton I learned that Mr. Charles 
G. Woods, conciliator from the De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., was on the scene and I imme- 
diately began negotiations with Mr. 
Wood to use his influence to bring 
the two parties together. I also saw 


that I should strive through some 
other channels to bring about a feel- 
ing of negotiation and I got in touch 


with General Boyd, who is head of the 
State National Guard and a direct 
representative of Governor Horton, 
and I desire to say that General Boyd 
worked along the same lines and did 
everything in his power to bring about 
an adjustment. 

With the help of the local men who 
were members of some craft unions, 
a local union of the United Textile 
Workers of America was organized. 
At present this local is reaching the 
2,000 mark and it is hoped that be- 
fore long it will be practically 100 
per cent. Injunctions have been is- 
sued against the workers restraining 
them from picketing and conniving 
against the corporations, and another 
restraining them from congregating 
along the highways. State troops de- 
tailed as deputy sheriffs guarded the 
plants beginning March 18, and on 
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March 20 members of Company C, 
117th Infantry, Tennessee National 
Guard, were sworn in as additional 
deputy sheriffs and acted as guards 
both day and night. 

The attitude of Sheriff Moreland 
of Carter County was extremely fair. 
He cooperated to the fullest with us 
and appeared several times at the 
meetings of the workers to advise 
with them and to ask their help in en- 
forcing the law. The workers had 
confidence in him and felt he was 
their friend and gave him their full 
cooperation. Despite the fact that 
5,000 persons were on strike, there 
was no violence of any kind. The 
other workers and many citizens of 
Elizabethton appeared to be in full 
sympathy with the strikers and the 
mass meetings held twice daily were 
well attended by these sympathizers. 
The spirit of the workers concerned 
was wonderful. They proved them- 
selves to be law-abiding citizens who 
fought in a dignified way. for what 
they believed to be right. They were 
determined to get justice before re- 
turning to work. 

A committee of the workers was 
appointed to consider and to make 
recommendations which would meet 
the approval of the whole group of 
workers. This committee was com- 
posed of a representative of each de- 
partment within the factory, and had 
both women and men as members. 
At a meeting in Johnson City about 
2 A. M. on March 22 a settlement 
was reached between representatives 
of the company, the public and the 
workers. Those in conference were 
Dr. A. Mothwruf and Dr. Marthaus, 
representatives of the company; 
Charles G. Wood, conciliator, United 
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States Department of Labor; Cap- 
tain Frank Broyles, State National 
Guard, and Sheriff J. E. Moreland, 
of Carter County; Alfred Hoffman, 
Southern Representative, United 
Textile Workers of America, and my- 
self represented the workers. 

Terms of the agreement reached 
were: A guarantee to employees that 
they would receive their former posi- 
tions, no discrimination to be made 
because of union membership or ac- 
tivity in the strike. Withdrawal of 
all injunctions now pending; standing 
departmental shop committees to be 
recognized by the company for the 
purpose of settling all grievances. A 
five to fifteen per cent increase for 
the men in the Glanzstoff factory; 
eleven per cent and up wage increases 
for the girl operatives in the Glanz- 
stoft factory, the Bemberg operatives 
to receive the same conditions, but 
no wage increase due to an already 
high prevailing rate. This was largely 
the result of a strike in that factory a 
year ago. 

The text of the agreement follows: 


Request for adjustment of wage 
scales for former employees of 
American Glanzstoff Corporation. 


GENTLEMEN: 

A committee appointed by the 
striking employees of your corpora- 
tion have been elected to draw up a 
statement which they are submitting 
for your consideration and approval: 

In employing help no discrimina- 
tion whatever shall be shown. There 
shall be no discrimination because of 
union membership. On your open 
shop clause we have agreed. 

As operations have to be resumed 
gradually, “wager pane should be given 
to those who are experienced and to 
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those who have dependents to sup- 
port. Each worker should be guar- 
anteed his former position and each 
department to start in full as needed. 

All injunctions now pending to be 
withdrawn. 

There shall be a committee of 
workers elected in each department 
which the company will meet for the 

urpose of handling all grievances. 
hese committees may range in size 
from 3 to 7 members. 

Wage scale for men employees 
should be the same as the rates pre- 
vailing in the Bemberg plant prior to 
March 18, 1929. 


Wage Scale for Women. 


18¢ per hour for beginners for first 
three weeks. 
20¢ per hour for the fourth to the 
sixth week. 
22¢ per hour after six weeks. 
24¢ per hour for longer and efficient 
service. 
Respectfully submitted for com- 
mittee of former employees, by 
PauL J. AYMon, President, 
Tennessee Federation of Labor. 
ALFRED HOFFMAN, 
Representative United 
Textile Workers of America. 


March 20, 1929. 


Witnesses to agreement, 
Mr. CHARLEs G. Woon, 
Conciliator, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. 
CAPTAIN BROYLES, 
State National Guard. 
SHERIFF MorRELAND, 
Of Carter County. 


At a mass meeting on Friday morn- 
ing the strikes voted to return to 
work on the terms of the settlement. 
The plants were to be opened by de- 
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partments, with the understanding 
that it would be running full capacity 
within ten days. 

The mass meetings held during the 
strike were enthusiastic in their re- 
sponse to pleas to join the ranks of 
the union and build it up so that it 
could function effectively for the good 
of the workers. In fact many other 
groups of workers are beginning to 
talk unionism in their industry, what- 
ever it may be, and already an appli- 
cation for a charter for the barbers 
has been filed and applications are be- 
ing received for membership in a fed- 
eral labor union for those not eligible 
to membership in one of the unions 
already chartered in the city. An ef- 
fort is beginning to be made to start 
a contact with the workers in the 
nearby cities of Johnson City and 
Bristol, possibly through a tri-city 
central labor union. There were a 
group of people in the Chamber of 
Commerce who were very much 
opposed to the workers and their ac- 
tions and still other individual mem- 
bers who saw the justice of what the 
workers were striving for and offered 
to help them. This group has been 
so incensed at the attitude of the off- 
cial group that they are withdrawing 
their membership and have begun to 
form a Board of Trade which will co- 
operate with the labor unions in the 
city for the good of the town as a 
whole. 

On Thursday morning, March 21, 
an effort was made to reopen the mills 
and it is significant that only about 
150 people returned to work, most of 
them being office employees and main- 
tenance men. This shows how deter- 
mined the workers were to gain their 
rights. 











RAYON WORKERS STRIKE, ELIZABETHTON 


Because many of the workers were 
young girls away from home and be- 
cause they were not even making a 
decent maintenance wage let alone a 
saving one, it was only a short time 
until some of them needed assistance. 
A relief committee from among the 
ranks of the workers was appointed, 
and through getting individual con- 
tributions from the town folks and by 
taking up volunteer collections at the 
night mass meetings, they were able 
to alleviate any suffering. There was 
quite a desire on the part of the peo- 
ple to take care of their own without 
any help from the outside. 

On Saturday morning a great deal 
of excitement was caused by an an- 
nouncement appearing in the paper 
from an official of the company which 
said they had not been a party to any 
agreement. ‘This naturally created a 
great deal of excitement but was 
finally straightened out to the satis- 
faction of all. It seems the misunder- 
standing arose from the fact that one 
of the Johnson City newspapers had 
carried the statement that the com- 
pany had recognized the union and 
further due to the fact that the presi- 
dent of the company does not have a 
real clear understanding of the Eng- 
lish language, and that the newspaper 
accounts appeared to give the credit 
to the union officials. The union rep- 
resentatives had made a sincere effort 
to have a just and satisfactory settle- 
ment made and did not wish to claim 
any credit for it. Their only concern 
was for the best interests of the work- 
ers. At a meeting of the workers on 
Saturday afternoon, General Boyd, 
of the Tennessee National Guard, 
who had been lending his assistance 
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in order to bring about a settlement, 
appeared at the meeting of the work- 
ers with a copy of a letter written and 
signed by the president of the com- 
pany which cleared up all differences 
and confirmed the agreement already 
reached. 

Commissioner Wood of the United 
States Labor Department felt that he 
had had cooperation from both the 
workers and the company and that 
some vital questions had been settled 
by the agreement. 

The union representatives feel that 
it is a great victory for the workers 
and that eventually through the build- 
ing up of the membership in the local 
union they can gain further increases 
in wages and eventually abolish the 
ten-hour day entirely. Through the 
medium of the standing committees 
in each department, the union has an 
opportunity to work for these im- 
provements. When you realize that 
most of the workers in this industry 
can trace their ancestry back to the 
days of the revolution and they are 
what we generally hear spoken of to- 
day as 100 per cent native Americans, 
it seems that a new note has been 
sounded in the industrial South. Are 
these workers going to be contented 
with a long working day and a low 
standard of living or are they going 
to show the stamina of their fore- 
fathers and stand up for their rights? 
It would appear that the recent ex- 
perience in Elizabethton would prove 
that like red-blooded Americans they 
are going to stand up for their rights 
and fight for them as decent, law-abid- 
ing citizens, in this way improving in- 
dustry for its workers and making the 
Southern industrial centers better 
places to live in. 


ORGANIZATION AMONG CHAIN STORE 
EMPLOYEES 


Need Apparent—Attempts Frequently Opposed 


C. C. COULTER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Retail Clerks International Protective Association 


HE Retail Clerks International 

Protective Association has found 

one of its chief problems to be the 
organization of the chain store em- 
ployees. Itisbecomingmoreandmore 
important, since retail chain systems 
are rapidly increasing in numbers, 
to bring these clerks into member- 
ship with the employees from the in- 
dependent stores. In addition to the 
grocery and variety lines the chain 
systems have invaded the shoe, drug, 
cigar and department store fields, un- 
til they predominate in many commu- 
nities, which means that the larger 
share of the trade in these communi- 
ties is being absorbed by outside cap- 
ital and interests. 

The organized clerks’ movement is 
not antagonistic in its attitude towards 
either the independent stores or their 
competitors, the chain systems; its con- 
cern lies with the salespeople and it is 
interested in whatever affects their 
welfare wherever they may be found. 
It is, however, increasingly apparent 
that the organization of chain store 
employees is essential in order that 
the conditions of employment for the 
retail clerks may receive proper con- 
sideration, their hours of labor re- 
duced and their wages advanced from 
time to time. 

The job of the chain store manager 
is by no means a sinecure. He is held 
to a strict accounting by the corpora- 
tion he represents. His job depends 


upon the amount of business done by 
the store under his charge and in hold- 
ing expenses down to a minimum. 
This has been figured with a scientific 
exactness and wages are computed 
upon the amount of sales. In the 
grocery chains no allowance is made 
for a clerk to assist the manager until 
the weekly business done exceeds a 
stated amount. 

One eastern corporation is quoted 
as paying its managers a weekly wage 
of $28 on sales up to $500, with 3 per 
cent allowance for clerk hire on all 
sales exceeding $400. On sales rang- 
ing from $500 to $800 the manager’s 
weekly salary is $32, and 34 per cent 
is allowed for clerk hire on sales over 
$400. On sales ranging from $800 
to $1,200 per week the manager re- 
ceives a salary of $35, and 4 per cent 
is allowed for clerk hire on sales over 
$400. Should the weekly business ex- 
ceed $1,200, $38 is the maximum 
salary allowed the manager and the 
allowance remains at 4 per cent on the 
business done in excess of $400. 

This allowance must provide for all 
the help a manager may need in the 
store; he must keep strictly within 
these limits or pay all additional 
amounts out of his own salary. 
Neither is the manager allowed any 
vacation, but must himself pay for all 
extra help when he is not working. 
If a superintendent fills in for him it 
costs the manager $5 per day. 
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Further, we read, that any store in 
this system failing to show 1 per cent 
profit on sales up to $500, 2 per cent 
on sales from $500 to $800, 3 per cent 
on sales from $800 to $1,200 and 4 
per cent on sales exceeding $1,200 will 
have. a new manager at once. 

Undoubtedly this plan works out 
satisfactorily to the corporation. 
These requirements serve to keep a 
manager on his toes until he finds him- 
self on his back or gives up the 
struggle in despair. It means working 
at top notch speed six days in the week 
and fifty-two weeks in the year, with 
no chance whatever for vacation or 
rest except at loss of salary. Con- 
sider the maximum wages allowed by 
this concern!|—$38 for a manager 
capable of directing and handling a 
weekly business of $1,200 or more! 

It is not strange under such con- 
ditions that the average chain store 
changes managers so frequently. 
Their daily horizons are restricted by 
the four walls of the store; they have 
no time, no strength, no ambition for 
anything outside their daily grind 
which brings them but a meager wage 
in comparison with the work done. To 
satisfactorily fill managerial positions 
these corporations demand men of ex- 
ecutive ability and good business judg- 
ment. In return they offer wages that 
men of but ordinary qualifications 
could earn. 

In addition to all other require- 
ments the grocery chain divides its 
stock into groups, each group yield- 
ing varying margins of profit, and 
managers are instructed to push the 
sales of those items showing the 
largest percentage of profit. If they 
fail in this respect they are removed. 
It is reported that the A & P stores 
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expect its men to sell 75 per cent of 
this company’s own brands. 

Chain stores are on the increase; 
there is scarcely a city or a town in 
which this is not apparent. On every 
side, in the very best locations, chain 
stores in all varieties are seen. We 
learn that the Woolworth Company is 
preparing to open a chain of their 
stores in Germany; they already have 
several stores in Great Britain. Ac- 
cording to a report of the Department 
of Commerce it is proposed to estab- 
lish a chain of 7,000 drug stores in 
Japan. Two thousand of these stores 
will be located in the large centers 
and 5,000 in the rural communities. 
In preparation for the opening of this 
chain system a school for salesmen has 
been established. More than 5,000 
salesmen have already graduated and 
are working throughout the country. 
According to the present plans the 
architectural layout of the stores is 
to be uniform and each store wll carry 
3,000 articles in stock. 

A report of the National Associa- 
tion of Druggists states that there are 
52,304 retail drug stores in the 
United States, 2,014 of which are 
affiliated with some chain corporation. 
While this proportion is comparatively 
small, yet the trend towards the chain 
movement in this branch of the retail- 
ing industry is on the increase. 

It can be easily seen that the policies 
which control the operation of chain 
stores are responsible for many of the 
problems encountered on the part of 
those salespeople who are interested in 
organization and who are ambitious to 
gain improved conditions and to uni- 
formly establish the shorter work day. 

It is but natural that the local man- 
agers of chain stores, driven by the 
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necessity of making a good showing— 
that is to say, a large volume of busi- 
ness with expenses held within the 
limits imposed, or even lower, in order 
to provide themselves with the sales 
assistance that they actually need— 
find themselves in somewhat of a 
dilemma. 

On the one hand, they must make a 
profitable showing for the company by 
their skill and ability in the manager- 
ship of the stores; on the other hand, 
the prosperity of these stores depends 
largely upon their popularity and this 
is affected in no small degree by the 
manner of doing business, by the open- 
ing and closing hours, the wages paid 
to its salespeople. 

The manager, particularly in the 
grocery chain stores, is usually noth- 
ing more than a head clerk himself. 
He waits upon the trade and although 
held responsible for the management 
of the establishment, at the same time 
he must be a hustling and expert sales- 
man, doing the work, very likely, of 
two or three clerks during rush hours, 
at the same time keeping his eyes on 
the stock and his mind on all necessary 
details. He is held accountable by the 
company for the last grain of sugar 
and for a fraction of an ounce of but- 
ter. There must be no waste, no, 
errors; should any occur they must be 
made good by him out of his own: 
wages. 

Truly, there is no class of em-j 
ployees who need organization more} 
than do the chain store salespeople, 
including the managers. Without ques- 
tion a uniform mode of operation | 
essential for chain stores, but we con- 


tend that no business has any right to’ 
exist that ignores the welfare of the: 
human element employed by it, and‘ 
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even a corporation should treat with 
that human element in a manner to 
insure the safety and well being of 
all the component parts of the vast 
machine. 

The work of the R. C. I. P. A. has 
included the organization of many 
chain stores. At times stubborn op- 
position has been encountered on the 
part of local managers, who, claiming 
to be acting under instructions from 
the officials of their companies, have 
refused to permit the affiliation of 
their clerks with a local union. 

Upon entering into negotiations 
with the heads of these corporations 
it has not usually been found that there 
was any desire to assume a defiant or 
antagonistic attitude towards organ- 
ized labor. Surely, such would be a 
foolish policy on the part of any con- 
cern deriving millions annually from 
the patronage of the wage-earners. 

There are, however, some of the 
larger systems who have not hesitated 
to display antagonism and hostility 
towards the labor movement and it is 
with the local stores of these com- 
panies that opposition is encountered 
when attempts are made to organize 
their employees, the managers being 
upheld in such an attitude by their 
superiors, and refusing to treat with 
the clerks’ organization or to sub- 
scribe to the schedules that resident 
merchants are willing to accept. 

One of these most powerful corpo- 
rations is notorious in advocating low 
wages for women and girls in its em- 
ploy. It has recently entered the de- 
partment store field and is building 
large plants equipped and furnished 
in the most luxurious manner. Thus 
at the expense of its underpaid sales- 
people it is able to establish palatial 
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stores in large centers of population. 

Man’s inhumanity to man may 
bring apparent prosperity for a time, 
but a business established upon that 
basis is bound to crumble and to decay. 
It can not possess that stability which 
fair dealing and humane policies can 
alone produce. 
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The R. C. I. P. A. to its last mem- 
ber stands back of the chain store 
clerks in such efforts as they may make 
to enhance their value and make sure 
their footing in the mercantile world. 
In this it is supported loyally by the 
labor movement as a whole. 


SIX-DAY WEEK FOR OIL WORKERS 


H. C. FREMMING 
President Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of America 


HE six-day week in the petrol- 

eum industry in the state of Cali- 

fornia appears to be a positive 
actuality. After years of agitation, 
years of ‘reverses and setbacks in the 
program to establish a rest day for 
the workers, at last results have been 
obtained, glorifying the efforts of the 
men who have urged, agitated, begged 
and prayed that the richest industry 
in the nation might operate upon a 
basis in keeping with the poorest of 
industries. 

The economic aspect of the rest 
day, while in itself a potent factor, is 
very minor when the question is 
looked upon from the moral premise. 
There is no working condition that 
men could ask for that has as high 
a sanction in the eyes of the great 
American people than does the rest 
day. 

The splendid cooperation of many 
of the oil companies entitles them to 
the highest commendation. True, 
there will be temporary difficulties in 
effecting the rest day program, but no 
greater difficulties will be encountered 
than when the eight-hour day super- 
seded the old twelve-hour. All that 


is necessary is that the companies 
themselves be first sold on the policy; 
the placing of it into effect will be 
simple and speedy. 

The independent operator has the 
greatest of all problems to compete 
with. A suggestion has been offered 
in the instance where firms operate 
with but a single crew and that is that 
the relief crews be handled out of the 
Oil Workers Union office and that 
each crew be allocated to six different 
companies. It appears that a program 
such as this, which is pursued in the 
building trades, is the only reasonable, 
logical method to handle the situa- 
tion. At first glance many of the 
operators will rebel at the idea, but 
the operator who is actuated by a 
broad-minded spirit, a believer in fair 
dealing, can readily see the value of 
such a suggestion. It is hoped that 
an early conference of the independ- 
ent operators will be had looking to 
the solution of the present difficult 
problem. The Oil Workers Union 
welcomes a conference of this char- 
after and believes in cooperation in 
wrestling with the problem. 

The workers, who are the chief 
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beneficiaries of the six-day week, have 
at last come to the realization that 
the years of constant agitation by 
their union has brought on to fruition 
this great change of the condition 
under which they have worked. 
They have been analyzing the rea- 
son why in the Mid-Continent fields 
the men are just now starting to dis- 
cuss the matter of an eight-hour day; 
their sound logical reasoning has di- 
rected their attention to the fact that 
in the Mid-Continent fields there has 
been no organization to speak for 
them. There has been no unified ex- 
pression, coordinated by trade-union 
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effort, to say not only to the em- 
ployer, but to the general public, that 
their conditions are intolerable and 
that they are entitled to certain defi- 
nite changes in working conditions. 

Is not the situation obvious? The 
oil worker of California on the eve 
of a universal six-day week, while the 
worker of the Mid-Continent fields is 
hoping for an eight-hour day, as 
against his present twelve-hour tour. 
The California worker has his organ- 
ization; the Mid-Continent worker 
has merely individual expression. 
Again it must be said—the solution 
is obvious. 


JUNIPERO SERRA 


The sunset trails along the windy gorge 


Know him no more. 


The far-flung forests, dangerous and dim, 


Sigh as before. 


For he has passed. Passed—not as warlike men 


Who ride in might— 


Yet valiantly, half prophet, with a prayer, 


And faith in right. 


Birth, marriage, death—he knew great joys and woes 


As wise men can. 


He guarded even in the wilderness 


The soul of man. 


MARGARET SKAVLAN. 





BUILDING A LABOR TEMPLE 
Wit E. Gipson 


Manager, Portland Cooperative Labor Temple Association 


N inborn desire to own a home 
AN exists in nearly every normal 
man. In most cases, it takes 
years of planning, hard work and sav- 
ing to attain this goal and the man 
who succeeds in this undertaking 
makes a better citizen (everything 
else being equal) than the man who 
has never made the attempt. One 
man has established his responsibility 
in the community, the other man has 
not. 

By the same token, labor in its own 
home is a better organization than 
labor scattered all over a city in all 
kinds of buildings and paying for some 
other organization’s ability to finance, 
erect and operate the building. The 
very nature of things makes this true. 

Portland, Oregon, is a progressive 
city with high ideals, an excellent 
school system and thousands of beau- 
tiful homes. It is widely known as 
the “Rose City” and it could also 
be appropriately called the “‘City of 
Homes” because of the high percent- 
age of men and women who own their 
homes. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find organized labor in Portland 
housed in its own splendid Temple, 
located on one of the downtown 
corners, across the street from the 
City Hall! 

The Portland Cooperative Labor 
Temple Association was organized 
July 29, 1918, and the Temple was 
completed in November of 1921 at a 
cost of nearly $400,000. It is one of 
the largest and finest labor temples in 


the United States and a credit to 
organized labor in this country. The 
Temple occupies a ground area of 
100 x 150 feet and contains the fol- 
lowing : Forty-five offices, eleven halls, 
ranging in capacity from twenty to 
three hundred, and a large auditorium 
which may be used for meetings, 
dances or other affairs of this nature. 
The recreation room located in the 
basement, or ground floor, contains the 
following departments: Soft drink 
bar, barber shop, cigar store, pool 
room, card room and restaurant. 
These departments are for the con- 
venience and use of the various mem- 
bers of organized labor while in the 
Labor Temple. 


It may be interesting as well as in- 
structive to give an outline of some of 
the problems involved as well as the 
manner in which the Temple was 
financed and the way in which it is 
being paid for. First, let it be stated 
that the financing and erection of this 
Labor Temple involved a tremendous 
amount of work and worry, a large 
part of which could have been avoided 
had there been a central organization 
in this country capable of giving ex- 
pert advice and help along this line. 
Unless such a central organization is 
established by the American labor 
movement, Labor in other cities will 
continue to repeat many of the mis- 
takes made in Portland. This is a 
deplorable situation in this day of 
organization. Not only does it in- 
volve waste but it is a direct reflection 
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against the ability of Labor to prop- 
erly handle its own affairs. 

Organized labor in Portland, after 
deciding that it wanted a temple, had 
a hard time deciding where to build. 
Committees were appointed to investi- 
gate various sites and report back. 
Then followed controversies, mis- 
understandings and consequent delays. 
Months and years passed by and still 
no site had been selected. Finally, a 
committee went out and picked a site 
in a more or less arbitrary manner and 
signed a purchase agreement. Then 
the building of the Temple was ready 
for solution. The question of size, 


type, cost and a multitude of other de- 
tails had to be settled. Many com- 
promises were made that the program 
might go on. It was a difficult matter 
to select an architect; one group 
favored this man and another group 


that man. Eventually, that question 
was solved, the plans were drawn and 
the building started. Many difficulties 
arose during the erection. Steel 
beams had been specified for the Tem- 
ple but it was found that the firms 
handling them were unfair and 
wooden beams had to be substituted. 

The available money gave out be- 
fore the Temple was completed and 
liens were filed against the Temple. 
For a while it looked as though La- 
bor was not going to get its Temple 
and stood a chance of losing what it 
had already invested. Committees 
were sent out to sell bonds and 
worked night and day in putting over 
the task. The Temple was com- 
pleted and Labor was housed in its 
own home. 

But the battle was only nicely 
started; the Temple must be paid for. 
The original capitalization had been 
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$50,000. It had been raised to $75,- 
000, then to $150,000 and then to 
$175,000. The land, building, fur- 
niture and fixtures had cost nearly 
$400,000, yet the capital stock was 
only $175,000. The balance of the 
money had been raised by a $200,000 
six per cent, first mortgage, gold bond 
issue. In other words, Labor owned 
less than half interest in its Temple 
and the interest and discount charges 
were $40 per day. In the year 1924, 
the financial pressure became so great 
that it was again necessary to raise 
the capitalization. This time it was 
raised to $300,000, where it now is 
and will probably remain. By the fall 
of 1924, the situation was desperate. 
Nearly five years or half of the time 
for maturing the bonds had passed 
and no bonds had been retired. The 
Labor Temple Association was forced 
to borrow money to meet the interest 
on its bonds and, in addition, various 
other liabilities had been incurred 
amounting to $41,000. 

In September of 1924, a meeting 
was held to determine what course 
should be pursued to save the Temple 
and the large amount of money al- 
ready invested. During this meeting, 
it was decided to put on a drive to 
sell the unsold portion of the stock 
and the money thus raised was to be 
used in retiring the bonds. It seemed 
a hopeless task to raise $241,000 
from the different unions who had al- 
ready paid in large amounts. 

Volunteer committees were organ- 
ized and went out night after night 
for weeks and months. The whole 
situation was explained to each union 
and the necessity for action shown. 
The results were amazing. Union 
after union pledged its support and 
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started in to raise its quota. A num- 
ber of them over-subscribed their 
quotas. Within a few months, a 
stream of money was flowing into the 
Labor Temple Association. The As- 
sociation started buying its bonds in 
increasing amounts. These bonds, 
which had been selling as low as 75 
and 80 cents on the dollar, started to 
rise in price and in a short time 
were selling for par and accrued! The 
Association paid off its‘current lia- 
bilities and all of its notes in addition 
to large amounts of its bonds. It was 
able to meet its interest obligations 
without being forced to borrow money 
for that purpose. In short, it had 
become a going institution. 

March, 1929, finds the Association 
owing $75,000, of which amount 
more than $50,000 has been pledged 
and is being paid in monthly install- 
ments. Committees are at work se- 
curing the balance of pledges needed 
and it seems reasonable to believe 
that on March 15, 1930, the maturity 
date of the bonds, organized labor in 
Portland, Oregon, will own its own 
home! 

The various officers and commit- 
tees and the rank and file of the mem- 
bership who have from the first and 
all during the drive planned, worked 
and fought for the success of the 
Temple deserve the highest praise for 
their efforts. Without them and with- 
out the spirit shown by them, the un- 
dertaking could have been lost, not 
only during the construction period, 
but during the months and years fol- 
lowing the completion of the Temple. 

Understanding is born of experi- 
ence and from the experience of Port- 
land many things have been learned 
regarding the financing, erection and 


operation of a Labor Temple. The 
following suggestions will help in any 
Labor Temple program if success, 
freedom from worry and the possi- 
bility of the loss of large sums of 
money is to be had: 

A thorough understanding of the 
experiences of other Labor Temples 
and the strong and weak points in 
their methods. 

A site in the path of development, 
not in a district on the decline. 

Adequate financing based on a 
complete knowledge of the size, etc., 
of the proposed temple. Probably 
at least half of the necessary money 
should be paid in before the project 
is started. 

A modern accounting system to- 
gether with monthly and yearly state- 
ments. 

Regular audits by certified public 
accountants. 

The time is ripe for a thorough 
study of the problems of financing, 
building and managing labor tem- 
ples in this country. It would seem 
to us that a research branch estab- 
lished by and under the direction and 
supervision of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would be of inestima- 
ble value to the general labor move- 
ment. This organization could: 

Conduct an architects’ contest for 
the securing of plans for model tem- 
ples of various sizes. 

Determine the correct size of tem- 
ples for a given membership. 

Evolve model accounting systems 
for Temples. 

Determine the scope of activities 
desirable for a temple. This will, 
of course, differ in temples of vari- 
ous sizes. 
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Outline a sound, conservative finan- 
cial program and secure the coopera- 
tion of some national financial organ- 
ization friendly to Labor. 

In short, make a complete survey 
of the labor temple situation, se- 
cure data and be in a position to do 
anything and everything necessary to 
make a success of labor temples. 

It would probably require the serv- 
ices of several trained men to visit 
the various cities and towns about to 
erect temples and to advise with 
them. This idea could be carried a 


step further and plans worked out 
for the salvaging of weak and de- 
funct labor temples. 
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The labor temple question is not 
merely a local question, it is a na- 
tional question as well, because weak 
and defunct labor temple associa- 
tions hinder effective organization, 
whereas strong and efficient labor 
temple associations help and aid such 
organization. 

If labor will spend the necessary 
time and thought in studying the 
problems involved in these undertak- 
ings and then set up an agency for 
the purpose of advising and cooperat- 
ing with localities that contemplate 
building a labor temple, it would 
relieve much of the anxiety and worry 
with which local labor movements 
have been confronted in the past. 


PASSER-BY 


Though this, too, like a dream has come to naught, 
Count me no poorer now than I had been 

When, as a stranger at your door, unseen 

I looked in at your heart’s house and there caught 
Such charity of soul (the like I sought 

Down the world’s ways, in cities, and the green 
Of the far hills, and the wide seas between) 

I was at once enriched; but oh, so fraught 


With the old wounds of worship wherefrom you 
Turned, unaware, to wander down your own 
Pathway of faith, I could not, unbeknown, 

Call to your heart as I was minded to. 

Nor need you even now, be told how near 


That heart I stood and how that heart was dear! 
Gustav DAVIDSON. 





SHOULD INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 
BE. UNIONIZED? 


MICHAEL B. SCHELER 


certain groups of people, even 

among so-called friends of or- 
ganized labor, socialists and parlor 
radicals of all shades, that intellec- 
tual workers, such as writers, jour- 
nalists, poets, composers, teachers, 
professional musicians, professors, 
architects, artists, etc., are beyond the 
pale of trade union organization. 
They maintain that such “creators” 
of human values—for workers is too 
common a term to be applied to such 
groups of people—are in a class by 
themselves, can not be subjected to 


ey exists a notion among 


rules, programs and regimentation of 


organization. They and their work 
are purely individualistic, heavenly 
inspired and as such require absolute 
freedom and independence. Their 
service is paid and determined by 
public esteem and judgment and 
therefore does not fall within the 
category of ordinary crafts. As if 
organized labor were trying to im- 
pose control over one’s thoughts and 
ideas! As if unionism were an attempt 
to stifle initiative and creative work! 
Just the contrary is true. If journal- 
ists, artists, composers, etc., were cre- 
ating, and publishing as well, their 
own works then probably it would 
be puerile, because useless, to advo- 
cate unionism to them, but as long as 
such groups of craftsmen are obliged 
in modern society to sell their crea- 
tions to publishers, editors and deal- 
ers in order to reach the public, gain 


recognition and earn an income, they 
are subject to the same mistreatment, 
exploitation and underpayment as all 
other groups of workers, and as such 
are in urgent need of organization 
for the protection of their rights and 
interests. 

Publishers, like capitalists, finan- 
ciers and merchants of other wares, 
are human and subject to temptation. 
Like the others, they are primarily 
interested in getting the most of re- 
turns from their investments, and as 
such they will naturally never over- 
look an opportunity to make profits, 
regardless of the fact whether in so 
doing they will have to underpay their 
employees, in this case in the persons 
of artists, authors, editors, etc., or by 
illegitimate sale of their products. 
Publishers may be dealing in a finer 
article and may be juggling with a 
nobler human material, but funda- 
mentally their objective is the same as 
of all capitalists, as of all business 
ventures, to wit: Keep down expenses 
at all costs and swell profits in geo- 
metric proportions! 

Whenever and wherever there is 
an interchange of capital and labor, 
regardless of form; whenever serv- 
ices are dependent on wages or royal- 
ties, there is invariably room for 
abuse, friction and exploitation. Con- 
sequently, the intellectual workers— 
artists, actors, authors, etc.—feel and 
should feel the need of organization, 
mass action and mass movement as 
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urgently as the other skilled and un- 
skilled proletarians of all trades and 
crafts. 

A union does not dictate opinions 
or ideas to its individual members. 
Unionism does.not imply the imposi- 
tion of specific intellectual standards. 
A union is fundamentally and pri- 
marily an economic weapon ; economic 
in origin, economic in purpose, unless 
it is organized by a group of workers 
who, following a certain political and 
social philosophy, superimpose it upon 
the structure of their union. Such are 
political unions, revolutionary organi- 
zations, and we are not speaking of 
such kind of unions in this connection. 

Of the union wearespeaking, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Jews, orthodox, in- 
fidel, radical or conservative—all of 
them may join hands under its wing 
and present a common front and pur- 
sue a common end. Regardless of 
their individual eccentricities and 
philosophies, their economic interests 
are identical. They all labor under 
the same conditions. If there is any 
exploitation or abuse, they are all sub- 
ject to a share of it. Hence, the need 
for uniform demands for shorter 
hours, higher pay and more dignified 
relationship. 

Trade unionism, therefore, is fun- 
damentally an economic movement. 
The trade union is principally an eco- 
nomic organization of craftsmen or 
artisans of similar avocations or pro- 
fessions, founded for the purpose of 
introducing in their respective fields 
of endeavor more agreeable working 
conditions, a nobler relationship be- 
tween the human factors concerned, a 
more equitable remuneration, an ex- 
tension of hygiene to greater fields, 
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and correspondingly a higher stand- 
ard of living for society at large. 

Granted that artists, writers, mu- 
sicians, teachers, etc., are compelled 
in this modern world to sell their 
creative products or services not di- 
rectly to the public but indirectly 
through private or quasi-public or 
even public agencies, which are or- 
ganized either exclusively for gain 
and profit or for the perpetuation of 
certain interests, it is therefore logi- 
cal and imperative that there should 
exist a sentiment of comradeship, a 
solidarity of interest, a need for or- 
ganization among all professional 
groups of workers. Although there 
may be a relative difference between 
an artisan and an artist, a clerk and a 
teacher, a writer and a bookkeeper, 
fundamentally, however, they are all 
alike inasmuch as they all render a 
certain specific service on behalf of 
society at large. The intellectual and 
creative workers may require longer 
preparation, more intensive education 
and as such may be entitled to higher 
remuneration and public esteem, but 
that does not invalidate the fact that 
fundamentally their service is labor, 
of a nobler quality it is true, but labor 
just the same. 

Professors, teachers, artists, etc., 
and mechanics, hodcarriers, shipping 
clerks, etc., pursue their industrial 
functions in different manners, but 
their interests converge to the same 
denominator; they have rights as hu- 
man beings and rights as dispensers 
of service, and as such need protec- 
tion and organization. As such they 
have a solidarity of interests which 
calls for a similar organization along 
trade union lines and paths. 





THE BEE AND THE BLOSSOMS 


Certain groups of actors, teachers, 
musicians, writers, etc., have already 
seen the light and have founded or- 
ganizations based on trade union lines 
and principles. And the day is not 
distant when the others, who still hold 
themselves “aloof from common la- 
bor,” who still regard organization in 
unions as beneath their dignity or 
calling, will realize their fallacy and 
modify their tactics. 

There are unmistakable signs of an 
awakening among our intellectual 
workers. Such men like Professor 
Dewey have blazoned the trail and 
their comrades sooner or later will 
join the ranks. 

What unionism has done for the 
teaching profession and aims to do 
will be seen from an interesting state- 
ment issued by Miss Florence Fish, 
member of the Minneapolis branch, 
No. 59, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
printed in the June issue of the 4mer- 
ican Teacher, organ of her union: 


Why Teachers Should Affiliate with 
the American Federation 


of Labor 


“In order to produce a higher type 
of human kind, greater freedom and 
greater responsibility for the use of 
that freedom are necessary in the 
workers of the world. Such freedom 
can be increased by greater control, 
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by the workers, of working condi- 
tions. With this greater control will 
come greater cooperation and under- 
standing. 

“This increase in control of condi- 
tions is just as vital in teaching as in 
any other work. It means greater 
freedom and greater sense of respon- 
sibility in teachers and this will bring 
about finer schools and thus make a 
greater people. 

“We of the American Federation 


of Teachers believe: 


1. That humanity becomes better 
through greater freedom 

2. That through education to the 
effect that the freedom of each must 
be limited by the freedom of all will 
come responsibility for the use of 
freedom 

3. That the workers can best ob- 
tain this freedom by a cooperative 
and orderly progress towards greater 
control of working conditions 

4. That teachers should, in com- 
mon with other workers, work to- 
wards this same end 

5. That teachers in a special way 
need this responsible freedom in order 
to help make it a heritage of genera- 
tions to come 

6. That teachers should therefore 
affiliate with the A. F. of L. as the 
greatest body of workers striving to- 
wards this goal in order to help and 
be helped by them.” 

And does not the same reasoning 
apply to every other profession? 


THE BEE AND THE BLOSSOMS 
Why stand ye idle, blossoms bright, 
The livelong summer day? 
“Alas! we labor all the night 
For what thou takest away:” 


Rev. John B. Tabb. 





LIGHTING THE HOME 


WINIFRED HATHAWAY 


Associate Director, National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


S THERE anything more desolate 
than coming at nightfall into an 
unlighted home? The eeriness of 

it, the feeling of loneliness and lack 
of cheer! With the light turned on 
everything is changed: confidence re- 
turns; no more stumbling about or 
fear of falling over some obstacle; no 
more straining of the eyes to peer into 
dark corners. That which was a 
strange habitation now becomes 
“home.” 

The lighting of factories, stores, 
schools, theaters and other places of 
amusement, has been given a great 
deal of consideration, but the home, 
the place where so much of the actual 
living is done, the place where relaxa- 
tion should be the most possible when 


the day’s work is over, is sometimes 
the most unsatisfactory, because of in- 
sufficient light or of the glare from 


improperly controlled light. Work, 
play and rest, the things that make up 
the most of life, are satisfactory only 
when proper conditions exist. 
Naturally, the best type of light is 
sunlight. Experts are constantly try- 
ing to find some substitute for this 
when it can not be enjoyed in the na- 
tural way. A home having sunlit 
rooms is a much more comfortable 
and healthful place than that having a 
dark interior. This means open win- 
dows in the home, since the life-giving 
rays of the sun do not pass through 
ordinary window glass. Modern hous- 
ing experts are trying to plan homes, 
as well as stores, schools and factories 
with a maximum of sunlight. But 
even with all the sunlight available, 


there are still dark days and long 
winter evenings when artificial light 
is a necessity. 

All light is good; it is the way in 
which it is used that counts. An oil- 
lamp if properly placed and shaded 
will give just as good a light by which 
to read and work as will electricity. 
Gas under the same conditions will 
prove equally efficient. It is the un- 
shaded lamp, the flaring gas-jet, and 
the bare electric bulb that cause a dis- 
comfort to the eyes that may affect 
not only these organs of sight but the 
general health of the body. 

Since, in the present day, electric 
light is perhaps more commonly used 
than any other form of illumination, 
it is important to know what its best 
usages are in the home. No matter 
what the size of the home is, the 
principles of good lighting are the 
‘same: adequate light for the purpose 
for which it is intended, well dis- 
‘tributed and without glare. 

: Since most of us have to be content 
iwith the smallest of living quarters, 
twe must consider first the lighting of 
» home consisting of kitchen, general 
‘oom and bathroom. The kitchen is 
the most used, and usually the worst 
ighted room in any household. In 
these days, when in many instances all 
ymembers of the family are occupied 
outside the home, the kitchen work 
must be done in the early morning or 
at night when everyone is tired. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to 
have this room so well lighted that 
there will be no additional fatigue 
from eye strain. A single electric 
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bulb suspended from the ceiling by a 
cord, so often found even in the pres- 
ent day, is not only inadequate for 
lighting the kitchen, but causes great 
discomfort by its glare. The amount 
of power consumed will not be more 
in a properly arranged unit. A to- 
tally-enclosed glass globe is easiest to 
keep clean, and if hung sufficiently 
near to the ceiling, will distribute the 
light into the farthest corners of the 
room. Washing dishes and prepar- 
ing vegetables are not in themselves 
the most interesting occupations one 
could choose, but if in addition there 
is difficulty in seeing, whatever en- 
thusiasm the housewife may have for 
these homely tasks, may be crushed. 
Side lights at the kitchen sink will not 
only result in greater comfort for the 
worker, but will probably prevent 
much breakage of dishes; fewer eyes 
may be left in the potatoes. A light 
over the kitchen stove will help to 
prevent burned fingers and burned 
food. 

In this small home the kitchen must 
be used for meals, and modern ar- 
rangements have a dining alcove. 
This, too, should be well lighted. A 
ceiling, totally-enclosed unit may here 
be used, or, if desired, an open bowl- 
shaped lighting fixture: if the latter is 
preferred very great care must be 
taken in hanging. It should be placed 
at 26 inches from the table; if hung 
higher there is apt to be a glare, if 
lower it prevents those at the table 
from seeing one another, and cheerful 
conversation is difficult. 

In this type of home there is sel- 
dom found the electric washer and 
dish-washing machine. Although they 
are important from the standpoint of 
health and economy, it is usually dif- 
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ficult for the worker to make the 
initial outlay. The electric iron, how- 
ever, is almost a necessity, and even 
the very smallest of apartments are 
now arranged for a convenience out- 
let, either in the baseboard or about 
three feet from the floor so that this 
may be easily attached. 

The general room is used for liv- 
ing purposes, including sleeping ar- 
rangements. This fact need not pre- 
vent it from being made as com- 
fortable as possible. No luxurious 
fittings are necessary. An overhead 
lighting unit will be found almost in- 
dispensable for general use. If table 
and floor lamps can be added, these 
should be placed conveniently near 
comfortable chairs so that the light 
will come from above over the shoul- 
der. They will greatly add to the 
ease and pleasure of reading, sewing 


and playing games. 

The lighting of the bathroom is 
quite as important as that ot the other 
rooms, for in the small apartment 
much of the dressing must be done 


here. A ceiling light giving general 
illumination is again recommended, 
and it is well to have a light on either 
side of the mirror, as the men of the 
household usually shave in the bath- 
room, and the women find it a good 
place in which to curl their hair. The 
light should be so arranged that the 
reflection is thrown on the face and 
not in the mirror, since it is the face 
that is to be shaved and not the re- 
flection. Light on one side only leaves 
the opposite side of the face in sha- 
dow, and many serious accidents have 
occurred in using razors and curling 
irons under these conditions. If there 
can be but one light, it should be 
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above the center of the mirror, so ar- 
ranged as to avoid a glare in the eyes. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the family 
that can have its own house. This 
brings added responsibilities and op- 
portunities for good illumination. 
First, the outside lighting must be con- 
sidered. A light at the entrance is 
essential; it helps in the prevention of 
accident and gives a cheerful welcome 
to the homecomer and to the guest. 
Two simple lanterns, each containing 
a properly shaded lamp, placed one 
on either side of the doorway will not 
only give adequate light but will have 
a pleasant effect. If two lanterns can 
not be afforded one hung over the 
center of the doorway will prove sat- 
isfactory. It is not necessary here, or 
indeed in any part of the home, to 
have expensive lighting fixtures. 
There are on the market fixtures in 


exceedingly good taste at low prices. 
If the family is building its own home 
it is an economy to consider the wir- 


ing in the plans. Convenient outlets 
on the porch and throughout the 
house will cost little more at the time 
of building, but will be expensive and 
inconvenient to add later. Switches 
should also be given great considera- 
tion, since it is a simple matter, dur- 
ing construction to put a double switch 
in the hall so that either the vorch or 
the upper hall may be lighted from 
the entrance hall. Switches at the en- 
trance to rooms are also a great con- 
venience, and care should be taken 
that these are not placed behind 
doors, a mistake which is so often 
made as to require a word of caution 
in advance. 

Overhead lighting in the home will 
be found not only a convenience, but 
an economy. In the hallway this need 
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not be of high power since, in all prob- 
ability, no close eye work will be done 
here. A small group of 25-watt bulbs 
will light the ordinary hallway. If 
they are properly shaded there will be 
no glare. There will be fewer acci- 
dents to people and clothing, less loss 
of time and of patience if an over- 
head light is placed in the coat closet, 
so arranged that it may be turned on 
or off from the outside. It is eco- 
nomical to arrange for a signal light 
which will show whether or not the 
inner light is turned on, otherwise the 
closet light may be burning for long 
periods, and, although this will con- 
sume far less power than one would 
suppose, it is a needless extravagance. 
If extra light and decoration are de- 
sired in the hall, table or floor lamps 
will add these at small extra expense. 

The problem of lighting the kitchen 
will be the same as in the very small 
apartment, but if extra convenience 
outlets can be added for time and 
labor saving devices, much of the 
family energy will be saved. In the 
factory the time element is always 
considered important, and this should 
be given no less consideration in the 
home. 

If there is a dining-room in the 
home, the purpose for which it is used 
must be taken into consideration. 
Sometimes the combination living-din- 
ing-room is found to be of the great- 
est economy. If used for both pur- 
poses the dining-room will have to be 
more adequately lighted than if used 
only for meals. In either case an 
overhead light is always desirable. It 
may not be used on all occasions, and 
in any event, can be of very low wat- 
tage. Here again, the family may 
prefer the hanging bowl. As in the 
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dining alcove, great care must be 
taken with the placement. Side brack- 
ets are always attractive, but it must 
be remembered that these are more 
for ornamentation than for their 
light-giving qualities. If used, they 
must, of course, be shaded. The 
inner frost bulbs were never intended 
to be used unshaded. They are a 
great improvement on the old-type 
bulbs, since having the frosting on the 
inner side they do not collect dust as 
quickly, and are much easier to keep 
clean. However, without shades they 
will cause a glare, which, although it 
is not nearly as harmful as the glare 
from the clear glass lamp, is still ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. If the din- 
ing-room is used for living-room pur- 
poses, lamps placed in convenient po- 
sitions will be a great addition to the 
comfort and pleasure of the occu- 
pants. 

In the case of the house, the living 
room will serve part of the same pur- 
pose as that of the general room in 
the small apartment, so that the light- 
ing conditions will be the same. In 
addition to the units already men- 
tioned, side brackets give a very pleas- 
ant effect in a living room and can be 
used when only a small amount of il- 
lumination is necessary, during the 
hours of relaxation when the members 
of the household are listening to their 
favorite radio artists. 

Naturally, the most economical ar- 
rangement for the bedroom is, again, 
the overhead shaded light, especially 
if only one unit can be afforded. It 
is a convenience in any event. If, in 
addition, lights can be placed on 
either side of the mirror, both sides 
of the face will be lighted. 
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Many people enjoy reading them- 
selves to sleep, and there are now a 
great many styles of bed lights on the 
market. If, however, the workers of 
the household are to give efficient 
service the following day, it is well for 
them to remember that bed is a place 
for sleeping rather than for reading. 
If this pleasant habit must be in- 
dulged in, the light and the pillows 
must be so arranged that the reader 
sits in an upright position, since only 
in this posture can the right balance 
of the eye muscles be maintained. If 
other positions are indulged in the 
morning headache and a slight feeling 
of nausea may be expected. 

The lighting of the cellar is im- 
portant. Here again, overhead light- 
ing is found to be good usage, but 
care must be taken that the switch is 
at the top of the stairs so that the 


light may be turned on from above. 
Innumerable accidents have occurred, 
and people have been more or less 
seriously injured by falling down in- 
adequately lighted cellar stairs. Many 
deaths have occurred from the same 


cause. 
If there is a laundry, this will re- 
ceive the same care in lighting, and 
in the placing of convenience outlets, 
as is given to the kitchen. 
Comparatively few people living in 
cities can afford either to own their 
own homes or to live in houses. Most 
of us must be content with apart- 
ments, and often have inadequate 
space for our household. However, 
these conditions need not prevent us 
from applying the same principles of 
illumination in order to obtain ade- 
quate light without glare. To light 
our homes adequately, whatever and 
wherever they may be, is not an ex- 
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travagance. It will be found that 
good lighting costs no more than a 
few visits to the movies; if a choice 
has to be made between the two, it is 
certainly more economical to spend at 
least part of the price in obtaining 
better lighting conditions, so that we 
may save our eyes and better enjoy 
the movies. 

Glare in the home is now inexcus- 
able, since lampshades can be made 
not only easily but at very little ex- 
pense. A sheet of ordinary wrapping 
paper, cut 2 inches longer than the 
depth of a wire frame and 21% times 
the circumference may be brushed 
over with boiled linseed oil, obtain- 
able at any paint store, and made into 
so-called parchment paper. This 


should be allowed to stand on edge 
for 24 hours after oiling so that it 
will thoroughly dry. It can readily 


be. pleated into a most attractive 
shade. An ordinary punch may be 
used for making holes in the center of 
the pleats near the top through which 
a cord or ribbon may be passed. A 
half punch on the inside of each pleat 
near the top will make a space into 
which the top of the wire frame will 
easily fit, thus keeping the shade in 
place. A piece of wall-paper left over 
from the room may be made into a 
most attractive shade; the only ex- 
pense will then be the buying of the 
frame. Brilliantly colored birds cut 
from a magazine may be pasted on 
parchment paper, which would then 
be cut the size of the frame, the two 
edges merely being pasted together. 
If the housewife can not afford the 
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time for either of these simple de- 
vices, very attractive lampshades may 
be obtained at very low cost. 

One of the most important things 
to consider in either natural or artifi- 
cial lighting is the color and finish of 
walls and ceilings. Dark finish pre- 
vents obtaining the full value of light. 
Sometimes it is our good fortune on 
moving into a new home to be per- 
mitted to choose the decorations. 
Paint is apt to be cleaner and more 
easily kept clean than paper. A 
warm, light tan or buff in dull finish, 
with white or cream ceilings will 
prove not only cheerful but valuable 
in reflecting the light without causing 
irritating glare. If some of the mem- 
bers of the household are little people 
whose hands are not always as clean 
as might be desired, the lower part of 
the walls may be painted darker, since 
it is from the upper part that we re- 
ceive the best light. Buff is a good 
color for all the rooms in the home, 
but if variety is desired, it is well to 
keep to light shades rather than to use 
dark tones. 

If there is one sense rather than 
another that most of us would choose 
to keep, it is the sense of sight. Com- 
paratively few people become blind, 
but hundreds of thousands have de- 
fective vision that prevent them from 
giving the most efficient service or of 
enjoying life to the full. One way of 
helping the eyes to do what we expect 
of them is to give them sufficient light 
by which to see, well diffused and 
without glare. 





THE SINGING PRINTERS 


E. F. Rospert 


Press Agent, Big 6 Glee Club 


HE main objective in modern 
T eriting and study seems to be 

the finding of the real human 
being. Science, having accomplished 
so much in material things, now 
seems bent upon investigating human 
nature, so that education may be im- 
proved. Intelligent printers, of ne- 


cessity and by circumstance the great- 
est disseminators of education, are 
always interested in any movement 
or cause that makes for the advance- 
ment of humanity in any way. 

In many biographical works re- 
cently published we see a tendency to 


discover and reconstruct the real hu- 
man being in the person under con- 
sideration. For that reason we find 
great men treated in modern biogra- 
phy not as gods or some imaginative 
creations, but we see them exposed 
to our view as real humans with the 
weakness and strength of real men. 
Such biographies are of enormous 
value, for as we find that these great 
men were really human we are en- 
couraged to go ahead with our own 
tasks rather than to be discouraged 
because of a realization that we could 
not possibly equal in any way such 
supermen. 

So it would seem that in our study 
of education we can see the value of 
insisting upon the esthetic as a vital 
agent. Aesthetic is that part of edu- 
cation which deals with the emotions, 
ideals and appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, both in life and in any task 


which people may be called upon to 
do. As soon as we get into the realm 
of the esthetic and the emotional 
self our attention is called to some 
matters of extreme importance. The 
study of the esthetic opens up that 
mysterious realm of individuality in 
taste, in appreciation, in values. 

Now if we insist upon the use of 
the esthetic, and especially music, in 
education, we may develop, by means 
of music, a better appreciation of 
things beautiful, of proportion, of 
values, of decency. . 

Of the importance of music there 
can be no argument. Music is the 
language of the emotions, of the 
soul; the universal language. Every 
one in his life has at some time felt 
the soul-touching influence of music. 
Sometimes it is the trumpet or the 
bagpipe urging men to the charge, to 
kill or to die for glory. Then again 
it is the strains of the funeral march 
as a dead comrade is laid to rest. At 
another it is the hopeful strains of 
“Oh Promise Me” or the Wedding 
March from “Lohengrin.” There is 
music to suit all occasions and all 
moods. “Music,” as Beethoven 
wrote, “is the mediator between the 
spiritual and the sensual life; al- 
though the spirit be not master of 
that which it creates through music, 
yet it is blessed in this creation, 
which, like every creation of art, is 
mightier than the artist.” 
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The foregoing paragraphs at- 
tempt to explain, in a feeble way, the 
raison d’étre of Big 6 Glee Club, the 
printers’ chorus of New York. 

Big 6 Glee Club has been in ex- 
istence for many years, but it is only 
recently that it has broadened its ac- 
tivities to include public appearances 
and to use vocal music as an aid for 
fostering union ideals by means of 
the radio. In former years the sole 
function of this chorus was to sing 
at the annual Memorial Day services 
for departed members of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6. The unquestioned 
quality of their vocal rendition and 
the high praise for their efforts elic- 
ited from all quarters prompted sev- 
eral pioneer spirits to organize and 
make Big 6 Glee Club a permanent 
organization, one that would be the 
pride of Big 6 and a credit to organ- 
ized labor in general in North 
America. So now we have the Big 
6 Glee Club of New York, a 100 per 
cent union musical organization, all 
members of our union and all work- 
ing at the trade and all exceedingly 
anxious and willing to see this choir 
become a recognized and valuable 
asset to the cause of the union label. 

The officers and personnel of Big 
6 Glee Club at present are as follows: 

Director, Frank J. Evans; Presi- 
dent, J. McCann; Vice-President, H. 
M. Waller; Secretary, Daniel Ma- 
honey; Treasurer, J. Gravelle; Or- 
ganizer, W. J. Strong; Librarian, 
E. C. Bellenoit; Publicity Director, 
E. F. Robert. 

The chorus consists of following: 

Tenors—M. H. Altman, E. C. 
Bellenoit, G. Davis, W. Fleming, F. 
O’Brien, E. McEntee, W. Fullerton, 
W. Pynn, J. Rudiella, T. Sasso. 
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Second tenors—D. R. Betts, J. 
Enterlin, J. J. Gillon, R. Krause, L. 
Krivacs, J. McCann, H. Gurtel, J. 
O’Brien, F. Merget, E. P. Plan- 
quette, J. Scanlan, R. Smith. 

First bass—G. Beach, O. Beekman, 
J. F. Brophy, E. Eggers, J. Gravelle, 
D. Mahoney, J. Merson, F. Wilson. 

Second bass—J. F. Dennin, T. C. 
Jennings, C. J. McHugh, E. F. Rob- 
ert, L. H. Rouse, P. W. Sisk, W. J. 
Strong, H. M. Waller. 

Director, Frank J. Evans. 

Accompanist, Inez Hallby-Merson. 

Under the direction of Frank J. 
Evans, Big 6 Glee Club in a short 
time has been brought to a point of 
perfection in choral singing that 
places it in a position second to none 
for any chorus of its size and kind 
in the country. It has a quality of 
tone and well-balanced harmony that 
are indeed a joy to its audiences and 
a source of justifiable pride to the 
union it represents. It is gratifying 
to contemplate that forty-five print- 
ers will spend their spare time study- 
ing music not only for their own 
pleasure but for the advancement of 
union labor as well. 

In having Frank Evans for Direc- 
tor, Big 6 is fortunate. Mr. Evans 
is a linotype operator on the New 
York Times. Besides Big 6, he is 
also director of the Community 
Church Choir of Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., and also director of the New 
York Times Choral Society. Prior 
to coming to New York, Mr. Evans 
had 28 years’ experience with the 
great Welsh choirs in Pennsylvania, 
being in turn soloist, assistant direc- 
tor and director. He is an artist in 
his own right. 
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The success of Big 6 Glee Club 
can be attributed almost wholly to 
the skill, patience and magnetic per- 
sonality of Mr. Evans. Of course, 
the enthusiasm of the individual 
members is another very important 
factor. Printers are busy men, and 
attendance at rehearsals is conse- 
quently difficult. As some printers 
are working every hour of the twen- 
ty-four, six days a week, Sunday af- 
ternoon is the only time that a full 
rehearsal can be held. Otherwise 
day men rehearse Wednesday night 
and night men Wednesday afternoon. 

On November 11, 1928, Big 6 
Glee Club made its first public ap- 
pearance in a concert before a large 
audience in the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn. The concert from every 
point of view was a huge success, 
and many who had gone merely as 
a duty as union members declared af- 
terward that they were astounded at 
the quality and skill of their own 
chorus. The soloists on that occa- 
sion, all printers, except Mme. Myri- 
ald, who is a printer’s wife, and Mrs. 
Merson, also a printer’s wife, were 
as follows: 

Mme. Mpyriald, soprano, from 
France, late of the Paris Opera 
Comique. 

Mr. Jos. Rudiella, tenor, first prize 
winner at the Paris Conservatoire. 

Mr. Jean Gravelle, baritone, well 
known to the concert stage and the 
radio. 

Mr. Daniel A. Mahoney, another 
baritone, for years a soloist in a 
Brooklyn church, also no stranger to 
the radio and the concert stage. 

Mr. George W. Davis, tenor, at 
present studying voice in Germany. 








Following the November concert 
new fields must be found to conquer. 
The radio seemed about the best me- 
dium to get the best results in helping 
to propagate for the union label by 
means of music. On Sunday after- 
noon, February 17, Big 6 Glee Club 
stood up to the mike of Station 
WPCH, New York, for half an hour, 
and on Tuesday night, the nineteenth, 
went on at station WMCA, under 
the auspices of the Central Label 
Council of the Allied Printing 
Trades. During the ten-minute in- 
terval in the musical program de- 
voted to label propaganda, Mr. J. 
McCann, the President, gave a short 
talk on the benefits of the Typograph- 
ical Union. The entire program was 
well received, and the flood of letters 
pouring into Station WPCH asking 
for engagements attests to the popu- 
larity and quality of “The Singing 
Printers.” 

It is believed that the radio offers 
a fertile field, if properly exploited, 
for the advancement of union ideals 
by subtle propaganda, to bring about 
better relations between employers 
and organized labor and also as a 
source of education to the general 
public. Itis time organized labor woke 
and availed itself of every means of 
informing the world at large that a 
labor union is more than just a wage- 
increasing proposition. Labor talks 
are more palatable when accompanied 
by some entertainment, such as pro- 
vided by Big 6 Glee Club. 

We hope to see the time when all 
labor organizations have glee clubs, 
and hold competitions such as are 
held annually by the Welsh choirs in 
Pennsylvania and in Wales. 
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tion of the German labor move- 

ment. The ideas of State and 
Society prevalent among the German 
working classes have decidedly in- 
fluenced the constitution of the new 
Germany, its social legislation from 
the first orders issued by the people’s 
commissars during the Revolution to 
the great laws of the last years: 
the law setting up the Labor Courts 
—and the law concerning labor ex- 
changes and unemployment _insur- 
ance. A new code for employed 
labor has been created which would 
have been impossible before the war 
in view of the anti-democratic and 
anti-union feelings of the German 
government. The collective rights of 
labor which today are firmly grounded 
in a series of basic laws do not by 
any means fulfill as yet all the de- 
mands which the labor movement, 
and especially the trade unions, put 
forth. Yet their law making capacity 
is embodied in the legal principle. 
It only follows from this that the re- 
lation of the Social-Democratic Party 
and of the trade unions to the demo- 
cratic German republic is quite differ- 
ent from their relation to the imperial 
Germany. Imperial Germany prose- 
cuted and outlawed the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party and the Social-Demo- 
cratic Unions, for their idea of the 
democratic state was contrary to the 
existing order. Their conception of 
the legal regulation of the relation 


'T sce German Republic is a crea- 


between property and labor was 
sharply opposed to the prevailing 
legal arrangements in the business 
and industrial world. The Social 
democrats and believers formed a re- 
publican democratic bloc in an enemy 
world and for all those who could 
not see the growing changes about 
them, this block seemed as a foreign 
body in the structure of the political 
and economic world. In fact, the 
written constitution of 1871 bore no 
longer any relation to the actual con- 
stitution. The five decades which lie 
between the creation of the German 
Empire and the end of the German 
monarchy saw an irresistible and pro- 
found transformation of the political 
and social balance of power. But for 
the most part these changes found 
expression only in some changes of 
the legal structure. The written con- 
stitution corresponded to the distribu- 
tion of power in 1871; but while it 
remained in force seemingly un- 
changed, the power of political parties 
and of economic groups changed in 
a manner wholly unforeseen or un- 
foreseeable at the time of the founda- 
tion of the Empire. For the historian 
there can be no doubt that the labor 
movement was the driving force in 
this gigantic process of change of the 
social structure. In the field of poli- 
tics it was the Social-Democratic 
Party which counted at each election, 
in spite of all oppression, more and 
more followers. In the economic and 
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social field the trade unions united 
the most active elements of the work- 
ing class. Though as yet weak and of 
no general significance at the be- 
ginning of the Empire, they grew 
especially during the time of the Re- 
striction Laws. And from 1890 on, 
their membership not only increased 
without interruption in numbers, but 
they developed above all into one of 
the best organized and one of the 
ablest labor organizations of Europe. 
The German Republic and its new 
laws are only the logical continuation 
and in a certain sense the end of this 
development of the German labor 
movement into a center of social 
power. The German unions, unions 
of all descriptions,* began to have a 
voice as responsible collaborators in 
almost all fields of public life. Be- 
cause of these enlarged fields of 
activities, workers’ education had to 
change; it could be no longer a kind 
of spiritual charity for the poor. The 
inclusion of workers’ education into 
the national system of public and free 
institutions of learning has not be- 
come a necessary and pressing task so 
much for the workers’ own sake; it is 
rather for the nation’s sake that the 
cultivation of the spiritual and mental 
capacities of this large portion of the 
population must be undertaken; for 
the workers are vital to the nation’s 
very existence. There is no other 
way for bringing about the spiritual 
unity of the nation in which all classes 


*Germany has three types of unions: the 
Free Unions which are socialistic and which 
count, if we include the white collar workers’ 
organizations, about 5.2 million members; the 
Christian Unions with about 1 million members 
if we include again the white collar workers’ 
organizations; finally the Hirsch-Dunker Unions 
with approximately 4 million members. 
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form a living whole nourished by the 
stream of knowledge, of spiritual life. 
It is the cultural oneness of the na- 
tion which must be the determining 
thought in the building up of the edu- 
cation system of the German demo- 
cratic republic. 

The intimate connection between 
workers’ education and the labor 
movement can only be understood in 
the light of history. The German 
labor movement could never have at- 
tained the significance which we have 
sketched in the introductory para- 
graphs if it had not been, from the 
very beginning, a spiritual movement 
of the greatest importance, if it had 
aimed only to increase the material 
welfare of labor and had not sought 
a new order of things for the people 
as a whole. Only such a spiritual 
movement could uncover the hidden 
forces of faith, will and thought. 
And these forces, once freed, gave to 
the workers a deeper feeling of the 
common struggles and the common 
fate. Those decades during which 
modern capitalism grew at first in 
England, and later in the other 
European states, were for the work- 
ers everywhere not only decades of 
greatest material want, but of exclu- 
sion from the cultural community 
within their country. The worker 
was not valued for his own sake. He 
was considered a man without claims 
to life of his own. The fact that he 
possessed nothing but his labor 
seemed to limit his economic freedom 
as though it were limited by national 
law. Neither the state seemed to be 
able to remove this limitation by 
legislation, nor the unions by organ- 
izing to help themselves. The “iron 
law of wages’ decreed that wages 
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could not rise above the minimum 
necessary for existence. And this 
“law” was not only a theory admitted 
by almost all the economists and even 
by such great socialists as Lassalle; it 
was a classical formula for the actual 
social conditions which the short-lived 
workers’ generations of that time 
knew only too well without being able 
to hope for a better lot for their chil- 
dren. Today we see the same spec- 
tacle in the great states of the East, 
in India and in China, where no law 
and no organized labor movement as 
yet limits the usurped rights of cap- 
italism. We must keep these facts 
before our eyes, we must realize the 
depressing influence which they had 
upon the mental and spiritual life of 
the workers in those early periods of 
capitalist development in order to 
understand what the thought of 


labor’s organization to help itself in 
the field of politics and by means of 


trade unions means. Such thought 
educates the worker in a sense far 
better than education in schools can 
do it. The faith in their own strength, 
in their capacity to transform because 
they want to, inspired the strongest 
among the many thousands of work- 
ers who earned their bread from day 
to day and knew nothing but priva- 
tions. These few created a new atti- 
tude toward life. Their hope for a 
new and juster world transformed the 
mechanized and aimless mass which 
did not believe in its own powers. It 
awakened and strengthened the desire 
for a freer existence; it filled the most 
active ones among the workers with 
a desire for education which would 
help them not only to achieve their 
personal freedom but to take part in 
the struggle for the emancipation of 
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their own class. That is the decisive 
achievement of the political and eco- 
nomic organizations of the workers, 
this idea of the nature and aim of 
workers’ education. Only if in the 
interest of the labor movement, and 
in the interest of nothing else, does 
workers’ education find its real place 
among the other aims of labor and 
help to break the bonds which bind 
the worker in all fields of human 
endeavor. Then workers’ education 
really links up the problem of acquir- 
ing knowledge with the social position 
of the worker and with all the eco- 
nomic and political demands which 
that position implies. 

Workers’ education was at first 
only a preparation for the struggle, 
and necessarily so; for all education, 
if it does not want to become empty 
and shallow, must be intimately con- 
nected with man’s most pressing tasks. 
For the workers this task was clear: 
they had to overcome their hopeless 
dependence, their inability to coop- 
erate; they had to learn to make 
sacrifices, to forsake the immediate 
and personal advantages in the inter- 
est of their class. Before the union 
came with this mission, labor was 
hopelessly lost in the struggle against 
everyone, worker and others alike, a 
struggle which was only the social 
consequence of the principle of free 
competition. Therefore trade-union 
education had to teach the workers 
above all how to cooperate in thought 


‘and action. First the great and sim- 


ple thoughts of social, economic, and 
political solidarity had to become 
part and parcel of the workers’ think- 
ing before the unions could go on to 
more specialized education for more 
specialized aims. 
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It is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern pedagogy that in- 
struction must proceed from the daily 
life and activities of those to be 
taught. For educating does not con- 
sist in the furnishing of information, 
but in the development of a person 
for a purposive activity. This funda- 
mental thought of modern pedagogy 
was applied by the unions in the 
course of their activities even before 
the pedagogues had conceived it. 
Before the war the scope of the edu- 
cational program of the Free Trade 
Unions was of course narrower than 
it can afford to be today. The Free 
Unions, and the other types of union 
as well, had no representation of any 
sort outside of the unions. They 
could not even send delegates repre- 
senting their unions to the bodies ad- 
ministrating workmen’s compensation 
created by the German Empire during 
the eighties. Their task was confined 
to an elementary educating of the 
mass by way of the labor press and 
the union meetings on the one hand 
and, on the other hand, to the educa- 
tion of the union officials for their 
special tasks. Courses for the educa- 
tion of these officials were of a de- 
cidedly vocational character. Union 
secretaries, for instance, had to have 
some training in order to be able to 
serve as a legal adviser to their 
unions. But as soon as the unions 
were legally recognized and more and 


more public duties fell to them, their. 


educational tasks changed. Today 
the unions are an important element 
of social and economic self-govern- 
ment and play a leading part in the 
bodies created for the people’s self- 
government. In a number of these 
they have the right to nominate mem- 
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bers and propose measures to be 
taken. A considerable number of 
their officers exercise legally recog- 
nized duties as members of works 
councils. Representatives of the 
unions help today in the administra- 
tion of social insurance, they sit in 
the arbitration courts and can appear 
as advocates before the labor courts. 
They have representatives in the ad- 
ministrative committees of the local 
and district labor exchanges, as well as 
with the administrative council and 
the executive of the federal labor ex- 
change and the federal unemployment 
insurance office. Their representatives 
are to be found in the administrative 
council of the post office; in the coun- 
cils of the federal railways and water 
ways, and the state monopoly of al- 
coholic beverages; in the council for 
the coal industry, the potash industry, 
the electrical industry; in the central 
committee of the Reichsbank, in the 
cartel court, in the Federal Efficiency 
Council (Reichskuratorium fiir Wirt- 
schaftichkert); the administrative 
council of the Conjuncture Institute, 
and in many others. The three feder- 
ations of trade unions nominate the 
labor members of the Federal Eco- 
nomic Council. Their leaders deal di- 
rectly with the Federal Ministry of 
Labor and with the Committee on 
Social-Political Problems of the 
Reichstag, especially when legislative 
matters of interest to Labor are under 
consideration. The union representa- 
tives are called to participate in the 
parleys concerning commercial trea- 
ties. And this development has by no 
means reached its end. 

The widened field of activities has 
led to the creation of new offices 
within the unions. The tasks of the 
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unions have been specialized, and this 
specialization demands officials of 
special training. After the war the 
unions began first of all to train 
officials for the Works Councils. 
Courses for them were given in al- 
most all larger cities and towns. 
After the inflation period the educa- 
tional activities of the unions in- 
creased especially rapidly. A few of 
the Free Unions have erected schools 
in which courses lasting from two to 
three weeks are given and in which 
they train their officials in matters 
of economics, politics and law, thus 
rounding out the knowledge which 
practical experience has given them. 
Of the most decisive significance for 
the future systematic development of 
this work will be the schools of the 
German Federation of Labor (Bun- 
desschulen). They will be built by 
the Free Unions, one in Bernau in the 
neighborhood of Berlin, the other in 
the western part of Germany. By the 
end of the next year the Bernau 
Bundesschule is to begin its work. 
These schools have been planned by 
the central organization of the Free 
Unions, by the General Federation of 
German Trade Unions; and are in- 
tended to serve all the unions af- 
filiated with the A. D. G. B. Each 
of them can accommodate about 
1,200 students during the year. Thus 
the Unions can bring their officials 
together for courses which last about 
four weeks. The schools are under 
the direction and the administration 
of the Executive Council of the A. D. 
G. B. In this way a double character 
is insured for the work. The teach- 
ers which are engaged by this Execu- 
tive Council will give courses of 
significance to all the union members: 
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economics, labor law, history of trade- 
unionism, social politics. Guest teach- 
ers sent by the individual unions will 
have charge of the specialized educa- 
tion needed, of the introduction into 
the special characteristics of individ- 
ual industries and the history and 
tasks of the individual unions. The 
students live at the school. This 
takes them for a few weeks out of 
the factory and away from their 
customary ways of living. For the 
school wants to contribute to the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of other people and 
other trades; it wants to strengthen 
the feeling of solidarity and to im- 
prove the individual’s mode of living. 
Another most important aspect of life 
at the school: officials and delegates 
will come to know intimately the 
leading personalities in the individ- 
ual unions, and the dangers of the 
development of lifeless bureaucracy, 
especially in the large unions, will be 
minimized by such contacts. In addi- 
tion to the courses specially intended 
for union members and officials, the 
schools will also offer special courses 
of longer duration for youth leaders, 
labor judges, and so forth. The 
schools are to be the focus of spiritual 
life of the Free Union movement; in 
the: the unions are to renew their 
figh:ing and thinking energies. 

The change of the relation of state 
andjunion in Germany can be grasped 
frog: the fact that the state has 
opeged schools for training trade- 
unin members in its own schools. To 
thes® schools the various unions, Free, 
Chréstian, and Hirsch-Dunker, send 
eacl¥ year a limited number of mem- 
bers" But these schools, the “Acad- 
emy3of Labor” and the two “indus- 
trial? schools” will perhaps attain the 
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significance which goes with their 
purposes only when they also become 
part of the non-union vocational 
school system and win the right to 
grant permission for the exercise of 
certain professions, or when they be- 
come part of the general educational 
system and the completion of their 
courses becomes a prerequisite to uni- 
versity studies. But even so they have 
given during the last 7 years to a 
considerable number of trade-union- 
ists an education beyond that which 
the trade unions’ own schools could 
have given them. In addition to these 
three schools there exist various state 
and community industrial schools, all 
of which are connected with the 
People’s Universities.’ 

This summary description of the 
trade-union educational system, no 
matter how brief it must be, would 
be incomplete if it would not mention 
the schools maintained by the unions 
which serve merely vocational pur- 
poses. A large number of unions has 
created such schools not only for the 
training of its young members but 
also for adults. There the members 
can find the technical journal of the 
union, well directed and richly illu- 
strated and frequently ranking among 
the best journals of the trade. With 
the help of these journals the oppor- 
tunity for constant improvement in 
the trade is given to the workers. 
For the unions, be they trade or in- 
dustrial unions, make it one of their 
important tasks to awaken the love 
of the trade and of work in the work- 





*People’s Universities exist in larger and 
medium-sized towns in Germany. They are 
either private institutions for training persons 
in various fields, or they are established by 
the communities or by the state. 
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ers, to counteract the facile talk to the 
“monotinization” of modern labor, 
and they do it by trying to increase 
the worker’s knowledge of his job. 

The political labor organizations 
have of course their own institutions 
for workers’ education.* But in spite 
of the size of these enterprises they do 
not and cannot contain the whole solu- 
tion of the problem of workers’ edu- 
cation. The stronger their position in 
the state; the greater their influence 
on legislation; the vaster the groups 
of people for whose standard of life 
they are as responsible as they are ef- 
fective—the more important it will be 
for these organizations to make clear 
their position with regard to the 
public educational institutions, from 
the public schools to the universities. 
The organization of workers’ educa- 
tion as well as the incorporation of 
the completed organizations into the 
whole public educational system are 
tasks for which the unions must find 
their own solutions. They cannot ac- 
cept the solutions of others because of 
their peculiar tasks in the state and 
because of their peculiar outlook. 
Naturally the political differences be- 
tween the various trade-union move- 
ments become especially clear when 
these questions are raised. 

The contrast becomes clearest in 
the struggle concerning the school 
laws, that is the fundamental legisla- 
tion for the public schools. This 
fight began in 1919, shortly after the 


*The Social-Democratic Party that is the 
labor party, has its own vast educational sys- 
tem. In a similar way the Catholic workers 
have created an excellent medium for education 
through their “People’s Society for Catholic 
Germany” (Volksverein fur das Katholische 
Deutschland). 
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dissolution of the Constituent Assem- 
bly of Weimar which gave Germany 
its present Constitution. And ‘the 
fight still lasts. The Constitution 
states that the federal school law 
should establish uniform principles 
valid for all German public schools. 
Up to then, and even now, the school, 
administration was in the hands of 
the individual states (Prussia, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, etc.). The majority 
of the public schools are denomina- 
tional schools, that is they are either 
Protestant or Catholic. In addition 
there are schools in which children of 
all creeds are taught together in all 
subjects except religion and in which 
religious instruction is given sep- 
arately to the children of each creed. 
Finally there are a small number of 
“lay” schools (weltliche Schulen): 
whose curriculum does not include 
religious instruction. The churches 
have often a great influence upon the 
choice of subjects taught and the 
means of teaching them in the de- 
nominational schools. Thus the Cen- 
ter Party (the Catholic Party of 
Germany) and the National People’s 
Party (the party of the large land- 
owners and the Protestant Church) 
each want to strengthen the influence 
of the church upon the schools by 
legislative means. On the other hand, 
the Social-Democratic Party and the 
liberal parties wish to confine the 
power over the schools to the in- 
dividual states and their federative 
union, the Reich. They want to make 
the “common” school (Gemein- 
schaftsschule), which admits all chil- 
dren regardless of creed, the regular 
school. Nevertheless, there are some 
differences of opinion. The Social- 
Democratic Party wants to exclude all 





religious instruction from the cur- 
riculum. The liberals want to make 
such instruction optional: whoever 
wants to should have the opportunity 
of getting such instruction, but no one 
should be forced to participate in such 
classes. The Free Unions have also 
declared their point of view with re- 
gard to this controversy. They grant 
only to the state the power of regulat- 
ing the schools. Higher schools and 
universities being controlled by the 
state, they wish to extend that princi- 
ple to the public schools. This is, to 
them, the core of the matter. As far 
as religious instruction is concerned, 
they would provide for it but leave 
everybody free to take it or leave it. 
Accordingly the Free Unions, and the 
Hirsch-Dunker) Unions as well, are 
for the “common” school as the regu- 
lar school. Their point of view is thus 
not quite the same as that of the So- 
cial-Democratic Party. On the other 
hand, the Christian Unions join the 
Center Party and are for the granting 
of equal rights to the denominational 
schools and the “common’”’ schools. 
With regard to all other demands 
concerning the development of the 
public school, the three types of 
unions will probably be able to agree. 
There could hardly be any differences 
of opinion about the extension to 9 
years of the obligation to go to school, 
or about the emphasis of vocational 
training, or the demand for better 
training of the public school teachers 
in the field of the social sciences and 
social problems. 

Before the war the public school 
was the school for the poorer classes; 
it was in no way connected with the 
higher schools and offered therefore 
no opportunity of passing on to the 
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higher education. This isolation of 
the public school has been overcome 
at various points during the last dec- 
ade. But the organic connection 
between the public school and the 
various higher schools (universities, 
technical and commercial higher 
schools) is still lacking. We have as 
yet no law which lays down the prin- 
ciples which should regulate the pub- 
lic school, nor have we a uniform 
federal regulation of the whole voca- 
tional educational system. These two 
legislative tasks must be solved to- 
gether; they must form one unit. All 
the children who have graduated 
from the public school and are anx- 
ious to acquire further knowledge 
must be given the opportunity of 
going to higher vacaticnal or profes- 
sional schools and of acquiring there 
an education which is considered the 
equivalent of the education given in 
the high-schools (Gymnasien, Real- 
gymnasien, Realschule). Such a de- 
velopment of the vocational schools 
into an independent school system 
would be of the greatest significance 
for the working population. The vo- 
cational schools are in themselves, 
much more intimately connected with 
the trades and professions for which 
they prepare their students than are 
the high-schools and universities who 
offer a much more general education. 
Therefore this new way should be 
opened to the workers. 

Of course such a change in the edu- 
cational system would bring with it a 
change in the regulations admitting 





people to practice certain trades and 
professions. These regulations lay 
down the conditions which must be 
fulfilled before one can enter a trade, 
a craft, a profession. Everyone how- 
ever who is familiar with these regula- 
tions in Germany will want to avoid 
the creation of new regulations. The 
necessary change lies in another direc- 
tion: the privileges given to those 
who have gone through the higher 
schools for general education must be 
extended to those who have gone 
through specified vocational schools. 
Without such an extension the incor- 
poration of workers’ education into 
the general public educational system 
would be impossible. But in addition 
we must also demand that any person 
who masters a craft, trade, etc., shall 
have the right to prove, by submitting 
to a special examination, that he has 
reached a certain grade or a certain 
proficiency outside the schools. With- 
out such a corrective measure an ex- 
tension of the privileges would be 
dangerous, especially in Germany. 

I have only been able to sketch the 
demands of the unions in the field of 
education. But from these brief de- 
scriptions it should be apparent that 
an intimate connection exists between 
the unions’ own educational work and 
the demands touching the general edu- 
cational system. Their own educa- 
tional work and their demands of the 
state are both governed by the wish 
to develop the forces latent among 
the workers and to open up new 
sources of spiritual life to the whole 
nation. 
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HE emergence of the British 

working-class movement as a 

separate and independent politi- 
cal entity has, according to G. D. H. 
Cole, climaxed a changing attitude on 
the part of the industrial proletariat 
to capitalism and capitalist produc- 
tion. The initial of three distinct 
stages was marked by a Ciceronian 
appeal to return to “former days that 
were better than these.” William 
Cobbett and his ilk were concerned 
primarily with resuscitating the 
golden age of English yeomanry; 
with achieving a semblance of the 
sturdiness and the independence of 
the peasantry which had for so long 
been the backbone of the English na- 
tion; and with freeing the workers 
and their families from the clutch of 
an economic theory which respected 
only profits, even if such profits were 
realized at incalculable social costs. 
The period, ending with the demise 
of Chartism, was a demonstrative pe- 
riod. On the one hand it was fea- 
tured by spectacular attempts to 
soften the Tory domestic policy with 
appeals both to humanitarianism and 
to revolutionary violence. Concomi- 
tantly, a numerically vacillating group 
fabricated earnest and sincere schemes 
for evading the hard facts of eco- 
nomic production. These Owenites 
and their kindred idealists threatened 
for the moment to turn the flank of 
capitalism: first, by establishing self- 
supporting communities in which the 
profits of economic activity were to 
be measured in increased social ameni- 
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ties for all; and second, by admitting 
that, even for persons who lived and 
worked “in the world,” there were 
certain mutual interests that could by 
cooperation be protected and ex- 
tended. Out of this theory grew the 
British Wholesale and Retail Co- 
operative Societies, which have since 
that time been more or less closely 
identified with the larger working- 
class movement. 

The second stage of the develop- 
ment marked the realization that 
capitalism had come to stay. ‘The 
energies of the workers were directed 
toward a leavening of the social inci- 
dences of the system. Organizations 
were perfected to increase the power 
of the workers in their struggle with 
the employers; but, for the most part, 
these organizations or trade unions 
remained economic rather than po- 
litical in character. The strike and 
not the ballot was regarded as the 
weapon of promise. However, after 
the partial enfranchisement of the 
urban workers in 1867, there de- 
veloped an embryonic political con- 
sciousness among the trade unionists. 
The larger part of the enfranchised 
workers was identified with the Lib- 
eral Party, and the policy of that 
party was influenced by that affiliation. 
It became the party of reform, but 
only after an internal struggle which 
ended in the conversion or castigation 
of the old Whig element. The work- 
ers were bargaining for legislative 
aid. Much they received in the form 
of factory, health and education acts; 
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and more they might have achieved 
had it not been for the presence of 
another substantial group of bargain- 
ers, the Irish Nationalists. By the 
most determined of obstructionist tac- 
tics and by focusing their Parliamen- 
tary efforts upon a single ideal, these 
recalcitrant Irishmen, marshaled with 
military precision by that master par- 
liamentary strategist, Parnell, con- 
scripted the Parliamentary Liberal 
Party and forced it to expend its ma- 
jor efforts in striving for Irish home 
rule. Consequently, the less organ- 
ized labor section of the party. con- 
tented itself with awaiting the day 
when the Irish question would be less 
significant; and because the Tory, or 
Unionist, Party offered no promise to 
the trade unionists, they had no choice 
except to remain with the Liberals, 
seeking half-loaves or even crumbs in 
the interim before the arrival of a 
better day. 

The third stage began in the late 
Eighties. The floodgates of democ- 
racy were opened wider by the Glad- 
stone franchise act of 1884, and an- 
other substantial block of citizens, po- 
litically inexperienced, was turned 
into the electorate. The empire com- 
plex of the Unionists sought the far 
frontiers of imperialism; the worship- 
ful disciples of Gladstone railed at 
the ‘ory abandonment of Great Brit- 
ain to its domestic ills. Young and 
enthusiastic Fabians stormed through 
the press and from more or less digni- 
fied platforms. Wildly radical Social- 
ists “soap-boxed” the working-class 
districts—from curbs, kegs, or the 
commodious rear parts of delivery 
wagons. The Pusch for Irish home 
tule lost force on account of the ex- 





posure of the irregularities in the pri- 
vate life of Parnell; Victorian Eng- 
land fell with a vengeance upon that 
cold and imperious leader when it 
discovered him more the man and 
less the god than it had supposed; and 
a momentous political question was 
elbowed out of the way on account 
of the moral depravity of its principal 
proponent. 

Into the confusing welter of work- 
ing-class political organization and 
leadership stepped J. Keir Hardie. 
In 1887, attending his first Trades 
Union Congress, Hardie plead with 
trade unionists to sever their affilia- 
tions with the old political parties and 
to found one of their own. His au- 
dience did not take him very seriously, 
nor did the Lanarkshire constituency 
voters when he presented himself as 
a Labor candidate at a by-election a 
short time later, for he was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The idea, how- 
ever, found expression in the forma- 
tion of the Scottish Labor Party, 
which was definitely pledged to strive 
for independent labor representation 
in Parliament. And in 1892 Hardie 
was returned by West Ham as Brit- 
ain’s first avowed Labor member of 
Parliament. 

The idea found more converts. In 
1893 the Independent Labor Party 
was formed, but its political aspira- 
tions were immediately abortive, for 
none of its twenty-eight candidates 
was returned in the election of 1896. 
Until 1900, there was little further 
development. The champions of po- 
litical action sought methods of uti- 
lizing the entire electoral strength of 
the trade unions. In order to accom- 
plish this, the rank and file had to be 
persuaded to abandon the old parties. 














The Independent Labor Party 
preached the socialist formula, a theo- 
retical and doctrinaire formula, based 
upon the assumption that the ills of 
the British body politic arose from 
the disparity in property and other 
forms of economic wealth possessed 
by various members of society. In- 
deed, the less restrained of the so- 
cialist leaders demanded an immedi- 
ate redistribution of wealth, by which 
each and every person should acquire 
an equal share. This impractical so- 
lution received but scant endorsement 
from. the workers. However, the 
more moderate leaders focused their 
attention upon more pragmatic aims; 
and in 1900, at a special conference 
with trade-union leaders, the Inde- 
pendent Representation Committee 
plan was adopted. It was with reluc- 
tance that the trade unions accepted 
the new arrangement, but in 1902 and 
1903 three laborites — Shackleton, 
Crooks and Henderson—were re- 
turned in by-elections. And in the 
history-making election of 1906, fea- 
turing the repudiation of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s spectacular empire 
policy, no less than twenty-nine of the 
half-hundred Labor candidates were 
victorious. Since then, Labor has 
been a significant factor in British 
politics; and from that year its po- 
litical organization has been known 
as the Labor Party. 

The next few years were strenuous 
ones for the new party. As ally of 
the Liberal Party, it played an in- 
creasingly prominent role. Nor was 
this alliance one-sided. The Liberals 
were not political philanthropists. 
Neither party assumed for a moment 
that charity of spirit was involved. 
The legal position of the trade union 
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was threatened, and Labor realized 
its inability to protect itself without 
the aid of Liberal votes. Luckily for 
Labor, the Liberals were in a no more 
secure position. An apostasy of the 
trade-union strength in the Liberal 
Party would have dragged the party 
from power. Thus, fearful lest it 
lose the support of the trade union- 
ists, and especially those who still re- 
mained definitely affiliated with tne 
party, the Liberal Government passed 
the Trades Dispute Act of 1906—a 
measure which negatived the ruling in 
the Taff Vale decision, a decision 
which had declared a trade union 
liable to suit at civil law for damages 
inflicted by its members in the course 
of a strike. Thus the game went on; 
Labor forced the hand of the Liberal 
Government; the Liberals remained 
in power, nominally at least, by cater- 
ing to Labor’s wishes. 

Again, in 1909, the House of 
Lords in the historic Osborne case, 
declaring political activities of trade 
unions to be unlawful pursuits, struck 
a telling blow at the labor movement 
and threatened the future existence 
of the Labor Party. Again, Labor 
pressed the Liberal Government for 
a legislative remedy. And, although 
the Government was slow to comply 
with the demand—due chiefly to the 
crisis precipitated by the fight over 
the reform of the House of Lords, in 
which Labor was only too willing to 
support the Government—the needed 
remedy was finally forthcoming. Ihe 
Trade Union Act became a law in 
1913. And so the alliance had again 
proved mutually beneficial. 

At the outbreak of the war, British 
Labor, like labor movements in all 
the belligerent countries, became in- 
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tensively nationalistic. Almost with- 
out exception, the great body of 
workers gave unstinted support to the 
prosecution of the war. A party truce 
was consummated on August 29, 
1914, whereby all three parties 
agreed not to contest a seat already 
held by another of the parties. This 
stereotyped the position of the parties 
in the House of Commons.* Labor 
was cooperating. Labor leaders lent 
aid to recruitment; the workers took 
places in the industrial, as well as in 
the front-line, trenches; in all, there 
was scarcely a flaw in the working- 
class response to the summons to war. 
However, because of pacifist convic- 
tions and the hope for a world broth- 
erhood of workers, a handful to sup- 
movement’s leaders refused to sup- 
port the war. Foremost among these 
stood J. Keir Hardie, J. Ramsey Mac- 
Donald and Philip Snowden. Morley, 
Lloyd George, Burns, and others had 
refused to assist in the rape of the 
Boers because they objected to wars 
resulting from imperialistic ventures; 
the Labor intransigeants of 1914 
were thorough pacifists, doubting the 
righteousness of any manner of inter- 
national war. MacDonald resigned 
the leadership of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party that he might have a 
free hand in criticising the Govern- 
ment. ‘The cry for national solidarity 
attempted to stifle criticism by brand- 
ing it treasonable, and MacDonald 
felt that he could not tolerate a muz- 
zle of that description.” 


*Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference 
of the Labour Party, 4. 

*G. D. H. Cole, Labour in War Time, 32; 
see also MacDonald’s preface in William 
Stewart’s J. Keir Hardie. 





On the whole, from the outbreak 

of the war to the middle of 1917, 
British Labor was seriously engrossed 
in fighting the Central Powers. In 
1916, at the Birmingham meeting of 
the TUC, the Gompers suggestion of 
an international labor conference after 
the war was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote.* 
The rank and file were too close to 
the patriotic flush of 1914 to consider 
even formal conversations with citi- 
zens of enemy countries. Such a con- 
ference might, furthermore, have 
been a slight reflection upon the sanc- 
tity of the British cause. A few 
months later—January, 1917—the 
annual conference of the party en- 
dorsed the action of the TUC and 
decisively voted down the project. 
Two months later the party execu- 
tive refused the invitation of the 
French Socialists for an Allied Social- 
ist conference; in May a like refusal 
was given to the offer of the Dutch- 
Scandinavian committee of Stock- 
holm; and a short time later, an invi- 
tation for a conference from the Rus- 
sian Council of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies was completely ig- 
nored.* 

In an effort to prevent the retire- 
ment of Russia from the war, Arthur 
Henderson, secretary of the Labor 
Party and member of Lloyd George’s 
War Cabinet, was in the early summer 
of 1917 sent to St. Petersburg as a 
special ambassador. Despite its osten- 
tatious theatrics, the transitional and 
make-shift Kerensky government was 


*Paul Kellogg and Arthur Gleason, British 
Labor and the War, 18-20. 

*Report of the Seventeenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Labour Party, 3, 4. 
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riding rapidly into the debacle of No- 
vember. To stabilize the Russian 
government, Henderson advised the 
calling of an international conference, 
preferably one to be held under the 
auspices of the Stockholm committee. 
He returned to England in July, ar- 
riving at about the same time as the 
Russian emissaries sent to discuss the 
possibility of such a conference. Fol- 
lowing a parley between the visitors 
and the party executive, Henderson, 
MacDonald and G. J. Wardle, to- 
gether with the Russians, set out for 
Paris to discuss further the possibility 
of the conference with Allied social- 
ists and laborites.* When the object 
of this mission found its way into the 
press, there immediately burst forth a 
barrage of bitter invective. The in- 
tolerance of the war spirit was on 
rampage. The conferees were charged 
with lack of patriotism, if not with 
open treason. The Prime Minister 
called a meeting of the Cabinet to dis- 
cuss the matter. Later Government 
speakers defended Henderson from 
the sniping of the “War Hawks” in 
the House. 

The manner in which Henderson 
had been treated, or as Labor be- 
lieved he had been treated, by having 
his case discussed in Cabinet meeting 
during his absence, found ready and 
virulent expression in the cry of 
“Labor on the Mat.” It was charged 
that laborites had been included in the 
Government merely as a sop to the 
workers, that they were not regarded 
as trusted and respectable ministers, 
and that they were kept waitiag on 
the dooz-mat while vital questions 
were being discussed by a cabal of 


"17th Annual Report, 4. 
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anti-Labor ministers. Though not 
wholly true, the cry did much to crys- 
tallize opinion in the working-class 
ranks in favor of the conference. And 
at a special conference of the party 
held in Westminster on August 10, a 
resolution was passed calling for the 
acceptance of the Stockholm invita- 
tion, if the resultant parley should be 
“consultative and not mandatory.” 
Charged by the Prime Minister with 
a breach of faith as a Cabinet mem- 
ber, Henderson resigned on August 
11. George Barnes was elevated to 
the War Cabinet as the Labor mem- 
ber, John Hodge went to Barnes’ old 
post at the Pensions Office, and G. H. 
Roberts succeeded Hodge as Minister 
of Labor. The resignation of Hen- 
derson marked the first serious schism 
between Labor and the Government. 

Having shown sufficient courage to 
oppose the Government on the mat- 
ter of Henderson’s conduct, working- 
class opinion shifted suddenly to the 
left. Two important questions de- 
manded solution—the Stockholm 
conference, and war aims. During 
the blue days of 1917, the war gave 
promise of ending in a stalemate. 
Why, asked humanitarian Labor, 
should the unprecedentetd slaughter 
continue, especially since neither side 
appears to be gaining a clear advan- 
tage? 

The Stockholm conference sponsors 
purposed to discover a modus 
vivendi for bringing the war to a 
close. Knowing full well the opin- 
ions of the most important Labor 
leaders, the British Government ex- 
pressed its intention of refusing pass- 
ports to the British delegates to the 


* Ibid., 5. 
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conference. For this announcement 
the Government was roundly criti- 
cised in the adjourned session of the 
special conference in late August; but 
agreement could not be reached upon 
the selection of delegates. And an 
Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist con- 
ference, held in London a week later, 
proved abortive. The TUC met in 
Blackpool in early September. Its 
failure to endorse unreservedly the 
conference defeated the proposal for 
British Labor participation. The 
leaders then turned to the task of de- 
fining war aims. 

The international conference idea, 
looking toward general agreement 
among all the workers of the belliger- 
ent countries, was a beautiful dream, 
fulfilment of which would have been 
more remarkable than peace itself. 
But the definition of war aims, though 
unspectacular, was indeed practical. 
Such definition had political signifi- 
cance, for Parliament, already pro- 
jected beyond its constitutional maxi- 
mum age, would have to be dissolved 
at the earliest opportunity. Thus, 
Labor sought an idealism to effectuate 
political success in the event of an 
election. ‘Ihe question of a definitive 
statement of war aims had bobbed up 
at both the special conference and the 
TUC. So, on September 28, at a 
meeting of representatives of the 
whole movement, a tentative renu- 
meration of aims was adopted and 
immediately presented to the Prime 
Minister. In a very short time, he 
brought forth “with a new explicit- 
ness and wealth of detail” the new 
war aims of the British Government.’ 


‘The Book of the Labour Party, 1, 220. 
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For the consideration of the tenta- 
tive proposals, a special conference 
was convened in Westminster on De- 
cember 28. Havelock Wilson, ob- 
structionist us usual, led the opposi- 
tion, but the Memorandum on War 
Aims was adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority.? 

The preamble of the resolution de- 
clared the people of Europe innocent 
sufferers from the war. “Their com- 
mon interest,” it afirmed, “‘is now so 
to conduct the terrible struggle in 
which they find themselves engaged 
as to bring it, as soon as may be pos- 
sible, to an issue in a secure and last- 
ing Peace for the World.’ 

“Making the world safe for de- 
mocracy” was placed at the head of 
the list of aims. This ideal was to 
be accomplished by prohibiting fur- 
ther wars, by completely democratiz- 
ing every country, by frank abandon- 
ment of every form of imperialism, 
by suppressing secret diplomacy and 
placing foreign offices under the strict 
control of popularly elected legisla- 
tures, by abolishing compulsory mili- 
tary service, by disarmament, and 
most important of all, by making pro- 
vision for a league of nations which 
was to be the essential part of the 
treaty of peace. 

The memorandum declared against 
annexations. It demanded the resto- 
ration of Belgium to “complete and 
untrammeled independent  sover- 
eignty,” the payment by Germany of 
reparation for damages resulting 
from the invasion, and the provision 
of a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine to 


*17th Annual Report, 12. 
*Arthur Henderson, The Aims of Labour, 


app. I, 33 
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determine future disposition of those 
provinces. It warned that Italy 
should not be enlarged beyond the 
borders of ethnological Italy. It of- 
fered a plan of federation for the 
Balkan States, whereby each small 
nationality would have local auton- 
omy. Palestine would be freed from 
the Turks, and the Jews would be 
permitted to return to the “cradle of 
their race” without interference from 
alien race or religion; and Armenia, 
Mesopotamia and Arabia would be 
liberated from the “tyranny of the 
Sultan and his Pashas.” For the co- 
lonial dependencies of Africa, regard- 
less of present ownership, there would 
be created a single African state un- 
der the authority and administration 
of the League of Nations. 

With regard to international com- 
mercial relations, the memorandum 


recognized the right of states to pro- 
tect themselves in case of world short- 
age of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
but it declared in favor of the open 
door and against tariffs except for 


revenue. Further it urged the de- 
velopment of resources by govern- 
ments for the benefit of the peoples 
of the entire world. 

And then, as if prescience had 
revealed those dark and hungry days 
following the armistice, the memo- 
randum warned that “systematic 
arrangements should be made on an 
international basis, for allocation and 
conveyance of available exportable 
surpluses” of foodstuffs, in propor- 
tion, not to purchasing power, but to 
pressing need; or, in other words, in 
conformity to the principle of “no 
cake for anyone until all have bread.” 

On January 8, President Wilson 
broadcast his “Fourteen Points” to 
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the world. The New Statesman, Fa- 
bian weekly, supporting but not wed- 
ded to the Labor Party, fearlessly 
charged at a later date that the 
“Fourteen Points” “were plagiarized 
from the British Labor Party’s War 
Aims adopted the week before.” 
Another Labor authority remarked 
that the American chief executive 
came into possession of the first draft 
of the “war issues” soon after it was 
forwarded to Lloyd George in Sep- 
tember.’ 

The Nottingham conference as- 
sembled in January, but it considered 
domestic rather than international 
questions. However, with the adop- 
tion of the new party constitution, 
Labor immediately turned toward a 
further study of its war aims. The 
Third Inter-Allied Labor and Social- 
ist conference convened in London on 
February 20 with nine countries rep- 
resented.* With scarcely an altera- 
tion, the conference adopted the war 
aims memorandum presented by the 
British delegates. The absence of 
American labor gave the conference 
an aspect of weakness; so, in order 
to remedy that situation, a committee 
was appointed to proceed to the 
United States to discuss war aims. 
However, just before embarkation, 
word came that a similar American 
delegation was then on its way to 


*The New Statesman. 11:501, 502 (Septem- 
28, 1918). 

*The Book of the Labour Party, I, 220. 

*They included France, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium. Italy, Serbia. Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Roumania and South Africa The delegates of 
the latter three, and of the two “emigre” 
Serbian organizations attended only in a con- 
sultative capacity. 

*18th Annual Report, 7-9; New Statesman, 
10:485, 486 (February 23, 1918). 
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Great Britain. Upon the arrival of 
the delegates from the United States 
several discussions were held in Lon- 
don, after which the visitors pro- 
ceeded to Paris for the same purpose. 
On their return to England, there 
was another conference with the two 
Labor executives. The Americans 
revealed a strong preference for Wil- 
son’s ‘Fourteen Points.” 

There was little discussion of the 
aims at the party conference in June, 
but the party truce, in operation since 
August, 1914, was declared abro- 
gated by a vote of 1,704,000 to 
951,000. The status of the Labor 
members of the Government was not 
changed, though there was consider- 
able opinion in the conference that 
they should be recalled. The TUC 
met in Derby in September. The 
peace resolution, moved by J. H. 
Thomas, and adopted with virtual 
unanimity, reiterated, among other 
things, Labor’s belief in the “Princi- 
ple of the International as the safest 
guarantee for the world’s peace.” 

Following the adjournment of the 
Third Inter-Allied Labor and Social- 
ist conference, copies of the memo- 
randum of war aims were forwarded 
to labor-socialist organizations of the 
enemy countries. The response trick- 
led rather slowly through the dis- 
rupted channels of European com- 
munication. The Bulgarian Social- 
ists, the first to reply, accepted the 
memorandum as a basis for settle- 
ment with but a single amendment, 
that being concerned with the future 
disposition of Macedonia. The Hun- 
garian Socialists and the Social Demo- 
crats of Austria approved the memo- 
randum as a basis for discussion; the 
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Hungarians pressed for an_inter- 
national conference; the Austrians 
stressed the overpowering necessity 
for peace, cautioning that it would 
not be wise to “refuse a peace which 
does not completely realize interna- 
tional Socialist principles, because the 
peoples bleeding from a thousand 
wounds can not wait for peace until 
the working class has conquered politi- 
cal power and is able to achieve the 
triumph of their principles.”* The 
Majority Socialists of Germany re- 
fused to accept the memorandum even 
for purposes of discussion ; acceptance 
of the Stockholm plan was weakly in- 
timated, but even this was hedged in 
equivocal language.’ 

The movement for definition of 
war aims had thus made substantial 
progress before the opening of the 
Fourth Inter-Allied Labor and So- 
cialist conference in London on Sep- 
tember 17. The end of the war was 
already in sight, which certainly im- 
pressed the leaders with the very real 
need of general agreement before the 
peace negotiations began. Nine na- 
tions were represented by eighty-one 
delegates, British Labor having forty- 
two delegates in the conference. Two 
plans were presented—the original 
British Labor memorandum adopted 
by the Third Inter-Allied Labor and 
Socialist conference and another 
drafted by the American Federation 
of Labor. The latter bore a familiar 
resemblance to the now-famous 
“Fourteen Points.” Realizing the 
futility of effecting agreement upon 
a single plan, the leaders, after a very 
brief discussion, molded the two 


* Nineteenth Annual Report, 5, 6. 
* The Book of the Labour Party, 1, 224. 
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texts bodily together and presented 
them to the conference as a single 
resolution. The American delegates 
abstained from voting. The resolu- 
tion called attention to the confirma- 
tion of all the essential features of 
the “Fourteen Points,” and declared 
that it accepted them “as a concise 
summary of the main principles which 
the Memorandum of War Aims 
Inter-Allied Memorandum of Febru- 
ary expounds in detail.’” 

This last Inter-Allied Labor and 
Socialist conference accomplished 
practically nothing. In the absence 
of real agreement, apparent unanim- 
ity was drafted for yeoman service. 
The “teeth” of one resolution were 
extracted by the passage of counter- 
resolutions; so that at adjournment, 
the opinions of Allied labor and so- 
cialist organizations remained practi- 
cally unaltered. This conference 
marked the final attempt on the part 
of the British Labor to discover a 
modus vivendi for terminating the 
war and for furnishing a basis for the 
ensuing peace. However, British 
Labor had achieved a real triumph in 
leading the various governments and 
the multitude of unofficial organiza- 
tions in the definitive statement of 
war and peace aims. That the memo- 
randum did not become the gripping 


* Nineteenth Annual Report, 3-11. 
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pattern for the settlement was due to 
the absence from its pages of those 
strange, inexplicable catch phrases 
which have such power over the popu- 
lar imagination; that the memoran- 
dum contained in principle, and even 
in elaborate detail, almost all that 
the “Fourteen Points’ included, is 
not denied. 

Labor’s record in the war was one 
of strong loyalty to the British cause. 
Few were the industrial disputes that 
arose during the first half of the pe- 
riod. There was a decided shift to- 
ward the left in 1917. The Govern- 
ment practice of diluting with un- 
skilled workers the public employ- 
ment force, especially that group en- 
gaged in munitions manufacture, 
threatened at times to destroy the ex- 
isting cooperation, but the promises 
of the Prime Minister and Winston 
Churchill and the workers’ realiza- 
tion of the critical nature of the world 
conflict, were sufficient to silence the 
protesting trade unionists. Disputes 
of more than local significance devel- 
oped in the South Wales coal field 
and along the Clyde. But on the 
whole, Labor was loyal, even more 
loyal than many of the statements 
of the leaders would lead us to be- 
lieve, and it worked to its utmost to 
bring the war to a successful culmina- 
tion, reserving, however, the right to 
propose plans for peace and for 
the prevention of future wars. 











ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


WAGE CONTRAST IN COTTON GOODS 
INDUSTRY 


Earnings and Employment in Northern and Southern Cities, taken from Census of 
Manufactures, 1925. 























Number of Wage earners Average 
City establish- (average yearly 

ments number) earnings 

NORTH 
cn sikcecnhcean kbs earns wae 92 8,012 $1,519.89 
Ee Se ee er: 10 409 1,484.86 
Es i vdond cia eennnbdaweeseennes 6 339 1,236.84 
es avec a vias eaehaantemennwae es 3 1,978 1,178.99 
TR ic ene cates eines eaeeie’ 17 9,460 1,119.27 
is xr ek Gd Aare Re le nn aaa 10 330 1,094.48 
el ie eine oe beine mentee wi 7 2,500 1,085.78 
TD... can bddeeseeeedderneedadee he 7 1,094 1,075.80 
Ce ee eee 5 2,073 1,017.90 
Es cs ctanttiseekieuceinans "32 29,891 1,015.51 
occ ned ddedewe ee uke ew ekma wants 4 3,754 1,014.89 
Se Eon ee ree 6 2,543 974.51 
ogo inn esp rain nntanian aed 9 3,821 963.82 
oe oad Ne emmnicealee 3 1,557 960. 68 
a i a Sa ee ahi ails ald 6 1,269 951.34 
oad kp acrain aa Raneae Galen 6 2,746 936.01 
Ns cv ack ddd eee daniaw wana’ 3 367 909. 66 
I a i od 9 8,773 894.16 
I sa ccd asinine peated ene 43 24,773 892.63 
TI ive kkndscednnerartawamnn’s 8 1,811 860.74 

SOUTH 
En, cay a ao aersmeanets 11 3,362 703.18 
Ee ee ee ee 7 2,162 699.45 
Ec aisccuatdaaacidusleececceave 12 1,750 679.80 
a i a i ee 6 876 664.09 
ice Ae aw eaten geben 7 3,255 636.07 
SN a. les 4 cama one teumeducaennst 7 5,342 633.50 
TN ns dcncnwasnundiwiouaemaane 3 2,206 632.22 
TN oie cca baceaabeenwwiieseeaun 6 1,279 631.42 
EE EE Ce ee ae ee 6 2,819 623.97 
PO io cw enceaslepeenaaswenwawd 3 611 574.79 
| TR eee rT See ee en eae 286 107,500 $1,022.66 
RR ee ee ee eee 68 23 ,662 651.45 
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UNEMPOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS’ 


I. Unemployment by Cities 


Percentage of members unemployed 
Jan., Feb., Mar., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar. 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 
10 11 11 11 14 11 11 
43 41 31 13 23 20 21 
17 18 10 12 14 18 17 
20 20 21 20 23 25 30 
27 18 14 17 15 15 16 
8 12 12 8 9 6 5 
19 14 11 13 11 12 10 
34 36 36 36 38 33 25 
21 19 20 10 15 25 28 
32 30 32 12 13 20 21 
Jersey City, N. J... 2... .0..c0eee 22 21 17 27 23 +22~ «25 
Los Angeles, Calif 23 23 17 25 28 30 22 
Milwaukee, Wis 10 8 8 3 4 11 12 
Minneapolis, Minn 12 10 15 8 11 13 11 


New York, N. Y 24 21 23 11 16 14 15 
26 40 11 15 15 16 


13 24 24 12 14 17 16 
31 31 20 23 26 17 13 
18 17 23 18 17 13 12 
9 11 7 3 5 5 12 
14 14 14 13 13 14 13 
13 11 12 10 12 13 11 
11 13 13 27 26 28 19 
13 11 10 2 5 6 3 


II. Unemployment by Trades 


All Building Printing Metal 
Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades 
13 22 5 11 
14 24 4 12 
15 26 3 15 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 

9 


18 36 
18 39 
18 38 
16 32 
13 25 
11 22 
12 24 
9 19 
10 22 
9 18 
10 21 
13 23 


OrPUMnAan Pr Pano Pe 


8 
8 
7 
7 


15 30 4 8 
15 33 5 8 
14 34 5 7 


(*) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March,1928, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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RECENT BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 


EBRUARY was a record mont; 
Fic industrial production. Ac: 

cording to the Federal Reserve 
Board figures, the quantity of goods 
produced by American factories and 
mines reached a higher point in 
February, 1929, than ever before in 
history. Production was _particu- 
larly high in automobiles and iron 
and steel; in the cement, brick and 
clay industries, and in tobacco; and 
also in copper mining. 

This increased industrial activity 
employed more wage-earners in manu- 
facturing and paid higher individual 
wages than at any time since the 
spring of 1927, according to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures. A good 
part of the increase in earnings was 
probably due to an increase in full 
time work and over time. Employ- 
ment in February was 1.6 per cent 
higher in manufacturing industry 
than in any month last year and 3.8 
per cent above the yearly average for 
1928. Individual earnings were 1.2 
per cent higher than the highest 
month last year and 3.7 per cent 
above the 1928 yearly average. Em- 
ployment and earnings were particu- 


larly high in automobiles, agricultural 
implements and machine tools. 

While industrial activity has 
reached record heights in the first 
quarter of 1929, building operations 
have fallen below the record breaking 
first quarter of +1928. Contracts 
awarded in February were 20 per cent 
below February, 1928. There were 
marked decreases in contracts for 
residential and public buildings, but 
increases in contracts for industrial, 
commercial and educational building. 
Since more than half the total build- 
ing construction in the United States is 
for residential purposes the decrease 
in residential building will mean un- 
employment for a large number of 
building tradesmen. 

The level of wages is particularly 
significant in the present business situ- 
ation. If wages increase, industry 
can rely on purchasing power among 
Wage-earners to create a market. 
This will be of major importance in 
business developments, for prosperity 
can not continue unless buyers are 
found for the unprecedented quanti- 
ties of goods produced in the first 
quarted of 1929. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING" 


E. C. DAVIDSON 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Association of Machinists 


tion of leadership in the Inter- 

national Association of Ma- 
chinists, based entirely on practical 
experience, I feel it is encumbent 
upon me to outline to you in a prac- 
tical manner, from the viewpoint of 
aman in the shop, some of the factors 
in modern collective bargaining. 

As we understand it, the idea of 
collective bargaining is not new, or 
something that has been developed 
overnight, or the creation from the 
brain of an inventor. It is rather an 
experience, an accumulation of ideas, 
ideals and aspirations. Within the 
last few years the public has absorbed 
an idea of the term “collective bar- 
gaining” that is just a little more 
pleasing to the average employer than 
the terms that were used by organized 
labor in its early stages, of meeting 
industrial problems. During the pe- 
riod of the war the idea of collective 


H ‘toner been elected to a posi- 


*Report of Railroad Conference continued 
from April, 1929, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


bargaining was implanted in the pub- 
lic mind through agencies that had 
been created by the Government for 
the purpose of bringing about peace 
in industry, and relieving industry 
from the great burden and responsi- 
bility of the turmoil and strife that 
had been present up to that time. 
The term applied to a method to 
be followed, and in order to be effec- 
tive must have a name. This name 
originated from established terms and 
became recognized by the public as 
“collective bargaining.” But just 
what this method consisted of, and 
how it was to be applied remained 
to be interpreted and accepted by 
those interested. Interpretations 
were placed on the term “collective 
bargaining” and the methods adopted 
to carry it into effect by conflicting 
interests. The wage-earner placed an 
interpretation upon it that was not 
acceptable at all times by the em- 
ployer, and the employer placed upon 
it an interpretation that was not ac- 
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ceptable by the wage-earners repre- 
sented by the trade unions. 

The result of this conflict necessi- 
tated a clearer understanding, and a 
proper explanation and interpretation 
of what was meant by the term “‘col- 
lective bargaining”; what it applied 
to; what was covered by it, and what 
method would be followed in applying 
it to industry. There were conflict- 
ing factions of employers; there were 
also conflicting factions in the trade 
unions. One group of employers had 
observed the feudalist ideas, and 
would accept nothing except that 
which was dictated by themselves. 
They were the radical group of em- 
ployers. 

Of the two definite factions in the 
trade unions, one group believed that 
it was a bad proposition to enter into 
close relationships, and cooperation 


with the employer. Through educa- 
tion and experience, this faction has 
been eliminated to a great extent in 


the trade-union movement. This fac- 
tion desired to place an interpretation 
on the term “collective bargaining” 
that was detrimental to the best in- 
terest of the wage-earner. The elim- 
ination of these two groups, one 
representing employers, and the other 
the wage-earners, placed a responsi- 
bility on the fair employer, the pro- 
gressive employer, who believed that 
industrial problems could be solved 
by cooperation, and the real trade- 
unionists, who believed in entering 
into agreements with employers, to 
set out an interpretation of the idea 
of collective bargaining. 

In the instance of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad it developed into what 
has been commonly known all over 
the world as the “Baltimore & Ohio 
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Cooperative Plan.” In many in- 
stances, there was on the employer’s 
side of the question an interpretation 
of collective bargaining that was just 
as detrimental and just as radical, 
from an employer’s viewpoint, as that 
class in the trade unions who objected 
to any terms of collective bargaining 
whatever. These employers in a num- 
ber of instances were shrewder than 
the wage-earner, and attempted to 
apply the term “collective bargain- 
ing,” which had been interpreted and 
accepted by the public, to other than 
collective bargaining, and to a posi- 
tion occupied by himself, regardless 
of the effect it might have on the 
wage-earner. 

Then we find the term “collective 
bargaining” being interpreted and 
termed “company unions’’—a term 
that is impossible of application, due 
to the fact that the term “company 
union” is just what the name implies 
—unions operated and owned by the 
company. There can be no type of 
collective bargaining in company 
unions, as it is impossible for any 
agency to bargain with themselves. 

I remember hearing this term and 
this interpretation applying to com- 
pany unions explained in South Caro- 
lina in a small railroad town during 
the railroad strike. There were a 
large number of colored helpers hold- 
ing a meeting and trying to under- 
stand some of the propaganda that 
had been circulated in that territory 
regarding the railroad strike, and 
what it was all about. Finally, the 
discussion drifted to the question of 
collective bargaining, when one of the 
colored helpers arose and explained 
that the way he understood collective 
bargaining was “that the boss would 
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do the collecting, while the nigger 
would do the bargaining.” And that 
idea of collective bargaining seemed 
to be the objective of some employers 
who had instituted company unions 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, carried out by company unions. 

It is impossible to completely de- 
scribe this idea of company unions, 
as it has no set terms, but is created 
to suit a situation or condition that 
may apply in the minds of the em- 
ployers, regardless of the wishes of 
the employees, and offers an oppor- 
tunity for the employer creating this 
brand of company union to appear in 
the public mind as having accepted 
the thought of collective bargaining, 
as interpreted for the purpose of 
eliminating strife in industry and at 
the same time taking full advantage 
of his autocratic methods and prac- 
tice in beating down conditions and 
driving hard bargains with his em- 
ployees. 

There are just as many different 
types and styles of company unions 
as there are types and styles of an- 
tagonistic employers. As has been 
pointed out, it is impossible to apply 
real collective bargaining through 
company union agencies, due to the 
fact that the employer owns and op- 
erates both sides of the same ques- 
tion. He directs the choosing of the 
representation of both sides. He 
is attempting the impossible—of seek- 
ing to give a lawful status to the 
making of a contract with himself. 

This theory and idea of company 
unions is simply an attempt by antag- 
onistic employers, who have broken 
with organized labor, to deceive the 
public by creating an organization 
through which they dictate the terms 
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of contract. These employers are not 
only deceiving the public, but they 
are deceiving themselves, and the 
most thoroughly deceived of the en- 
tire aggregation are the employers 
themselves, as is well known to men 
who have passed through their shops, 
or who have been employed by them. 

The method of application and in- 
terpretation accepted by organized 
labor at the time of the institution of 
the term “collective bargaining,”’ and 
as it is generally used, to be success- 
ful should be carried out by repre- 
sentatives of employees of their own 
choosing, and I believe that the mem- 
bers of organized labor know and un- 
derstand what is meant by represent- 
atives of their own choosing in the 
making of any contracts affecting the 
working conditions and rates of 
wages. 

An attempt has been made from 
time to time to sell the idea to the 
public that company unions give the 
right to American working men, to 
the free-born American citizen, to 
work for whom and when he pleases. 
You should have had experience in 
that direction to know how false that 
stand is. This position is commonly 
referred to as an American plan. 
Nothing is more un-American, or 
more unpatriotic than the idea itself, 
and it constitutes one of the factors, 
and one of the reasons why it has 
been found difficult to arrive at con- 
clusions which would be mutually 
beneficial and satisfactory to the em- 
ployers and wage-earners under the 
idea and interpretation of collective 
bargaining. 

In the trade unions which have 
been created by the employees them- 
selves, men submerge their individual 
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rights for the benefit of the mass. 
They merge certain rights, or permit 
them to be merged into the mass for 
the benefit of the entire group, and 
any individual who is not willing to 
subordinate certain individual rights 
which he may possess for the whole 
has no place in this picture of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

I desire to touch on the feature 
that affects to some extent collective 
bargaining — where the employer 
places the same interpretation on that 
right as is placed by the wage-earner, 
not with reference to any particular 
employer. 

First, we refer to non-union men— 
to the individual who places his in- 
dividual rights above that of the en- 
tire group, and who enters into this 
picture which we shall call collective 
bargaining. The member of the union 
speaks through his chosen representa- 
tive and sets out his side of the ques- 
tion. The employer speaks through 
his representative, discussing his side 
of the question. They then by mv- 
tual agreement enter into a contract 
and an understanding. It is by mu- 
tual understanding that the contract 
is entered into for the specific purpose 
of mutual benefit to both sides of the 
contract. 

The non-union man now enters into 
the controversy. He is neither a part 
of the contract that covers the condi- 
tions of the employees, and neither is 
he a part of the management; he is 
simply a factor that is calculated to 
destroy the effectiveness of the con- 
tract mutually entered into by the two 
agencies, neither of which he is a part 
of, and he becomes a constant menace 
at all times to the successful carrying 
out of the program of understanding 
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between the employer and the em. 
ployee. 

The idea expressed that non-union 
men have the same right of employ- 
ment as union men is one that we do 
not challenge, but he must become a 
part of an understanding between the 
employer and employee in order to 
be removed as a menacing factor to 
the peace and harmony in industrial 
life. The moment a non-union man 
begins to speak through some agency 
and enters into collective bargaining 
with an employer he ceases to be a 
non-union man, and immediately sub- 
merges his individual rights in the 
mass in order that he may benefit. 
~ If you have men among you, that 
because of their failure to recognize 
the position they occupy as detri- 
mental to the carrying out of collec- 
tive bargaining, men over whom you 
have no control or discipline, who 
tend to destroy the effectiveness of a 
contract or agreement, they must be 
excluded from the picture and be re- 
moved from a position that would 
enable them to create friction between 
the parties to the contract, or they 
must be given the entire responsi- 
bility formerly placed on the union 
man, and the union man must be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of carry- 
ing out a contract and agreement that 
can be destroyed by this factor and 
through an agency of non-union men 
over which the union has no control 
and no discipline. 

If you are seeking to do business 
on a collective bargaining basis, you 
will eventually come to that. Another 
development of the term “collective 
bargaining,” as used by the antago- 
nists of organized labor, is to copy 
everything of collective bargaining 
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except that part which permits the 
employees a free voice in the choos- 
ing of their representation, and so 
impair the very purpose for which 
collective bargaining was instituted 
and to nullify its work. 

~The main purpose for which col- 
lective bargaining was instituted, and 
the purpose which is recognized by 
the trade unions is that of rendering 
service. A trade union is not simply 
and solely for the purpose of raising 
wages. If it were so there could be 
little reason given for its existence. 
Organized labor is not a product of 
some inventive agency, suddenly 
brought to light as the result of ex- 
periments of an individual. It is the 
result of years of experience, and of 
necessity created by conditions, first, 
as a defensive organization for the 
defense of certain inalienable rights 
of individuals, which the individuals 
find it impossible to defend. The 
unions were created and came into 
being to defend these rights. To that 
extent it was and is a defensive or- 
ganization. 

In recent years, however, organ- 
izations of labor have branched out 
and become offensive organizations, 
establishing themselves in the indus- 
trial life of the nation, offering their 
solutions to the industrial problems 
of the world. They have sought to 
solve these problems without resort 
to force, the same as our country is 
trying to do in the affairs of the 
world. We are told that the nations 
of the world are seeking to outlaw 
war, not that they will do away with 
it; that we have passed over the pe- 
riod in which wars were resorted to, 
and we get an expression from the 
nations of the world that in the fu- 
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ture war shall not be a factor in 
determining the problems of the 
world. That is what organized labor 
did when it presented to the world 
a method through which this mo- 
mentous question could be settled 
without force or fear. 

My associates in the labor move- 
ment will recall that in the past or- 
ganized labor and capital met each 
other at a time when they were in 
disagreement, at which time the one 
having the greatest force could inject 
the greatest fear into the other. The 
result of any agreement coming out 
of the combination of this kind was 
an agreement based on fearand force, 
and full advantage was taken of it. 
The employees, for instance, found 
the employer in a very embarrassed 
position regarding his work, or his 
finances, and took full advantage and 
demanded all that the employer could 
disgorge. The employer, after hav- 
ing occupied this position, watched an 
opportunity when the employees could 
least afford to lose the advantages 
that had been gained, and then he 
took from the employees all that his 
force and fear could extort. Agree- 
ments of this kind were not lasting. 
It was a question of fear; the em- 
ployee feared for his job, the em- 
ployer feared the power of an 
organization created overnight with a 
definite purpose in view of carrying 
a definite program through by force. 
We have all lived through these days. 

Today, force has been supplanted 
by an appeal to reasoning, to brains 
of men, to an investigation of all 
facts connected with industrial dis- 
putes. The fair employer today in 
dealing with his employees feels that 
his side of the question is an open 
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book. No longer do we find an em- 
ployer taking the position with his 
employees that the management of 
his business and the returns he re- 
ceives from his business is no one’s 
business but his own. Those employ- 
ers who occupy these positions and 
are governed by these thoughts are 
living in the days of the past. 

No longer do you find an employee 
taking the position that he simply 
wants improvements in conditions and 
an increase in wages because he wants 
it and stopping at that. In this day 
and time each of these agencies dis- 
cuss what he expects, what his opin- 
ions are, and the reasons for these 
opinions with each other. Agree- 
ments of this kind demonstrated on 
the B. & O. Railroad as a cooperative 
plan have done more and will do more 
to solve the problems of America 


than anything that has been at- 
tempted within the last half century. 

There are from time to time little 
factions injecting themselves into this 


cooperative plan. I desire to refer 
to the factor which retards, but does 
not destroy, this plan, and that is the 
supervisor—the agent of the em- 
ployer known as the boss, who be- 
lieves it to be to his credit to have a 
reputation with his subordinate em- 
ployees that will cause them to stand 
in fear of him. He takes pride in 
the number of men he is able to dis- 
charge over a given period of time. 
There was a time when men received 
their appointments as _ supervisors 
based on their physical strength. This 
was especially true in the iron trades. 
A man to be a supervisor or master 
mechanic did not require any partic- 
ular knowledge of the trade. His 
promotion and elevation was based 
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entirely on his physical strength, and 
how many employees under him he 
could keep in absolute subjection 
through fear of bodily injury to them- 
selves in case they did not do his 
bidding. 

There may be yet such men, or 
some of them who believe that be- 
cause it is within their power to dis- 
cipline that that power must always 
be exercised. The only effect of this 
method has been to ruffle the wrong 
way and stir up within us the little 
spark of rebellion that has been im- 
planted in each of us by the all-wise 
creator. ‘his situation has been 
changing, and has changed under the 
idea of collective bargaining and the 
injection or introduction of the co- 
operative plan. No fair employer de- 
sires to go back to the old conditions. 
The carrying out of this great pro- 
gram for the purpose of solving the 
problems of the world must be the 
result of agreement, the result of com- 
promise, and of mental understanding 
and sympathy. 

I dare say there are very few men 
in this audience who would not feel 
out of place were they to discuss their 
own personal well being in the B. & 
O. Railroad shops with their super- 
intendent of motive power, and there 
is no sound reason for this position. 
The superintendent of motive power, 
or any other official, is an employee 
the same as you, the difference being 
that he is occupying a different posi- 
tion, with different responsibilities. 

I trust that the mutual welfare of 
the employees and the B. & O. Rail- 
road will be guided in the future as 
they have in the past, by a sincere 
desire to be of service to society, as 
a whole, and thus enter into a proper 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


relationship between the management 
and the men in the execution of their 
work, and in rendering service to the 
public. 

This subject of collective bargain- 
ing and the factors embodied in it 
was given to me on the train while 
on my way from Washington to Bal- 
timore and is not the result of any re- 
search or of any study, but was gained 
from the experience received in the 
university of hard knocks, from ex- 
perience in the trade-union movement, 
and especially on the railroads for a 
great number of years. 

Then I have that of my own per- 
sonal experience to look back on— 
having been unkindly called at one 
time a labor agitator. I occupied that 
position because of the short-sighted- 
ness of the railroad company. 

It was because a railroad company 
discharged me for being a member of 
the union; because I wanted the men 
on that railroad paid in money issued 
by the United States, rather than on 
brass checks. The great Architect 
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works in mysterious ways. The time 
came when, as a representative of 
thousands of employees on railroads, 
I made a contract with the company 
which previously had dismissed me, 
which protected the working condi- 
tions of all men employed by that 
particular railroad company. 

It seemed that there had been a 
better understanding; the viewpoint 
of the employer had changed. It had 
acknowledged that my position had 
been correct. 

What I have said to you I trust 
will be taken with the idea in view 
that it is simply an explanation in 
shop language and gives the shop out- 
look on what is known as “collective 
bargaining.” The interpretation that 
we have generally placed on collec- 
tive bargaining on the B. & O. Rail- 
road has attracted attention all over 
the world, and has been accepted as 
the medium through which to destroy 
fear and force in the solving of in- 
dustrial problems. 


THE ROAD TO SCHOOL 


“Tt’s a long way to school,” said little Rosanne. 

“Take holt of my hand, ‘twill be shorter,” said Dan. 
“°*Tis well for the larks now up there in the sky— 

I wish I was with them,” said she with a sigh. 

“*T would be fine to be footing the turf on the bog, 
“I’m wishing,” said she, “I was just an old dog 

That never need learn A. B. C. in a school, 

Or primer or grammar or tables or rule.” 

But Dan held her hand in his own as they talked— 
And it wasn’t so long as they thought when the day 
Betwixt hoppin’ and throttin’ was well on its way 

And the two of them back on the bog road together 
With the bees humming songs and the wind in the heather 


Winirrep M. Letts. 





LABOR’S SHARE IN THE CONTROL 
OF INDUSTRY 


SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Professor of Economics, Cornell University 


HIS is the fifth educational labor 

conference, held under the aus- 

pices of organized labor, that I 
have attended in the last several years. 
Three were in Philadelphia and two 
have been in Baltimore. I have at- 
tended every session of these five con- 
ferences and I have invariably found 
the time well spent. This confer- 
ence has been one of the most in- 
formative and stimulating of all. Of 
course, a conference does not turn 
out to be worth while simply by acci- 
dent. Someone must do some care- 
ful planning and devote much hard 
work to arranging the program. I 
believe that your committee on ar- 
rangements is entitled to more appre- 
ciation for its work than most of us 
probably realize. 


I. The Prospects of Unionism 


It is often said that the establish- 
ment of representative self-govern- 
ment in the political sphere was the 
great task of the nineteenth century, 
and that the extension of representa- 
tive self-government from the polit- 
ical sphere to the industrial is the 
great task of the twentieth century. 
Trade unions are the principal in- 
struments which wage-earners use for 
exercising a voice in the control of 
industry. If representative self-gov- 
ernment is to be extended from the 
political to the industrial sphere it 
will be through the spread of union- 
ism. Are unions likely to grow? 
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During the last five or six years there 
has been a tendency for many persons 
to be pessimistic concerning the fu- 
ture of unionism in the United States. 
This pessimism is a natural result of 
the shrinkage in union membership 
after the war peak. But the decrease 
in membership was not large. The 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has diminished by only 
30 per cent. 

There are three important reasons 
for being optimistic concerning the 
future of unionism in the United 
States. One is the restriction of im- 
migration. No other labor move- 
ment has been so seriously handi- 
capped by an immense influx of for- 
eign workers as the movement in the 
United States. Immigrants who were 
accustomed to much lower standards 
than they found here would not be 
interested in organizing to improve 
their condition. Added to this have 
been the language differences and the 
racial jealousies which have divided 
the immigrants. It has often been 
difficult to find organizers who under- 
stood trade-unionism and who could 
also talk the language of the immi- 
grant workers. Restriction of this 
huge immigrant flow gives us for the 
first time in a century the prospect 
of developing a working class with 
one language and more or less homo- 
geneous standards of living—a class 
which is capable of solidarity. 

A second reason for being optimis- 
tic concerning the future of unionism 
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in the United States is the rapid 
spread of education. Between 1890 
and 1926, the population of the coun- 
try did not quite double but the num- 
ber of students in high scohols in- 
creased nearly twelvefold. If edu- 
cation is doing its work, or even a 
small part of its work, these students 
are being made good trade-union 
material. The aim of education is 
not to fill people with facts, but to 
arouse their aspirations and their cu- 
riosity, to make them eager to know 
and willing to think for themselves. 
Persons who have been touched with 
this sort of training are not likely to 
accept a merely passive role in indus- 
try. They will not be content to let 
managers exclusively determine how 
plants are run. They will expect to 
be consulted, to have their opinions 
considered, and, in order to exercise 
an effective influence, they will form 
organizations to represent their point 
of view. 

The third reason for being optimis- 
tic about the outlook for unionism 
is the probability that business cycles 
will be less severe in the future than 
-in the past. Down until the last few 
years economic activity in the United 
States has alternated between violent 
booms and violent depressions. The 
boom periods have been helpful to 
trade unions in many ways, but time 
and again the union movement has 
been all but wiped out by severe de- 
pressions. Indeed never in the his- 
tory of the country has trade-union- 
ism had ten successive years, un- 
broken by severe depression, in which 
to develop. If we make substantial 
progress toward stabilizing business, 
as seems likely, we shall, incidentally, 
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strengthen and stabilize trade-union- 
ism. 


II. How Trade Unions Exercise 
Influence 


The history of labor’s efforts to 
exercise a voice in industry shows that 
it concerned itself primarily with four 
things: (1) raising wages; (2) re- 
ducing hours of work; (3) securing 
the hiring of union men; (4) pre- 
venting the unjust discharge of union 
workers. The first three matters 
could be handled largely by definite 
rules. It was possible to stipulate in 
a trade agreement exactly what the 
minimum wage or the maximum 
working day should be and to specify 
that non-unionists should not be hired 
unless the union failed to supply suf- 
ficient competent men within a given 
number of days. Naturally when it 
was possible to embody labor’s de- 
mands in definite rules, the problem 
of controlling conditions was greatly 
simplified. But when it came to pre- 
venting unjust discharges, the method 
of the definite rule was not sufficient. 
It was possible, of course, and indeed 
necessary to provide that no one 
should be discharged except for cause. 
But it was not feasible to draw up a 
multitude of rules defining precisely 
under what conditions discharges 
would be justified. On this account, 
it was necessary for unions to resort 
to another method of control— 
namely, the method of a committee. 
Whenever an unjust discharge was 
suspected, the committee made an in- 
vestigation and decided whether or 
not the discharge had been proper. 
If the decision was that the discharge 
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was unjust, the committee argued the 
matter with the management. 

Of late years labor has manifested 
a distinct tendency to extend its con- 
trol into new territory. Two things 
in particular have occupied its atten- 
tion—the stabilization of employ- 
ment and the general improvement of 
shop conditions. The railroad work- 
ers, especially the shop workers, have 
been leaders in both of these exten- 
sions of control. The most note- 
worthy progress toward achieving 
stabilized employment is represented 
by the employment guarantee in the 
Seaboard Air Line agreement with 
its shopmen. This agreenient is 
among the most important that has 
been made in recent years. The em- 
ployees of the Baltimore and} Ohio 
have led in the improvement of $work- 
ing conditions. In attempting th con- 
trol working conditions, uniong have 
been confronted with much thd same 
kind of problem with which the} were 





trol discharges. It is not feas#le to 
regulate most shop conditions kw defi- 
nite rules. It is possible to stioulate 
in the agreement that working con- 
ditions shall be safe and sanitary, but 
it is not possible to specify just what 
shall be done to make every machine 
safe and every part of the shop sani- 
tary. Control of working conditions 
can be achieved only by using the 
device of the committee. The com- 
mittee takes up with the management 
any conditions which do not seem to 
be satisfactory. In most shops it has 
not been customary for unions to dis- 
cuss shop conditions regularly with 
the management. Cases would occur 
spasmodically when a condition be- 
came bad enough for the shop com- 
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mittee to treat it as a grievance. An 
important step in advance was taken 
when the shopcraft unions on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio arranged to hold 
union-management ccmmittee meet- 
ings at regular intervals in every shop. 
These meetings have given the menan 
opportunity to suggest any improve- 
ment in shop conditions or methods of 
work which they thought would 
be advantageous to themselves or to 
the company. The meetings have 
been called ‘“‘cooperative meetings.” 
While it is true that they afford the 
means of cooperation, it would be 
equally accurate to call them “shop 
conditions meetings,” because they 
are devoted largely to the discussion 
of shop conditions. They greatly in- 
crease the ability of wage-earners to 
control working conditions because 
(1) the meetings occur at regular in- 
tervals without the necessity of a spe- 
cial request by the union committee, 
and (2) because they enable the union 
representatives to handle cases on a 
cooperative basis rather than as griev- 
ances. When a matter is presented 
as a grievance, many managers look 
for a way of refusing the workers’ 
request. When the identical sugges- 
tion is offered as a method of both 
improving working conditions and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the shop, it 
is often accepted without hesitation. 
Striking proof of the efficiency of the 
cooperative method of improving 
shop conditions is afforded by the fact 
that more than 80 per cent of the 
suggestions offered by the men have 
been accepted by the management. If 
the same matters had been presented 
as grievances, it is safe to say that 
scarcely half of them would have 
been settled in favor of the men. 
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III. The Technical Nature of Many 
Problems Which Confront Unions 


In their efforts to exercise an in- 
fluence in industry, unions are con- 
fronted with many problems which 
are technical in nature. The unem- 
ployment problem is an example. 
Strictly speaking, it is not a problem 
but a group of problems because 
there are several kinds of unemploy- 
ment. Some unemployment is pro- 
duced by temporary business depres- 
sions, some by regional shifts of in- 
dustries, some by permanent shifts in 
markets, some by technical changes. 
The remedies for unemployment must 
depend upon the causes which pro- 
duce it. The expansion of public 
works—which is advocated by Presi- 
dent Hoover and which is the remedy 
now attracting most attention—is pri- 
marily adapted to relieving the cy- 
clical unemployment that accompanies 
industrial depressions. It is not nec- 
essarily adapted to relieving the un- 
employment that is produced by long- 
time shifts in markets or by technical 
changes. And yet most of the unem- 
ployment at the present time appears 
to have been produced by market 
shifts and by technical changes, for 
business is not depressed. 

The injunction in labor disputes is 
another technical problem and one 
which is often misunderstood. To a 
substantial extent the trouble is with 
the law which injunctions are used 
to enforce rather than with the power 
of the courts to issue injunctions. In 
theory, at least, the injunction is sim- 
ply a device for enforcing a law which 
already exists. Limiting the use of 
injunctions must be partly achieved 
by changing the laws which injunc- 





tions are used to enforce. Another 
point which often escapes attention 
is the fact that sweeping restrictions 
on the power of the courts to issue 
injunctions would undoubtedly be 
held to infringe the protection which 
the Constitution extends to property. 
This means that the attack on the 
injunction must be largely made by 
influencing judicial appointments 
rather than by influencing legislative 
action. Whether or not the facts in 
a particular case warrant the issuance 
of an injunction depends upon the 
opinion of the judge. Judges vary 
tremendously in their opinions of 
what constitutes intimidation or co- 
ercion. One federal judge has gone 
so far as to say that there is no such 
thing as peaceful picketing; another, 
in authorizing the strikers to maintain 
pickets, was careful to permit enough 
pickets so that they would be safe 
from attack by the employer’s armed 
guards. When the action of the court 
depends so largely upon the discretion 
of the judge, it is evident that labor 
must influence the issuance of injunc- 
tions in large degree by affecting the 
kind of appointments which are made 
to the bench. 

Because of the technical nature of 
the problems which confront it, or- 
ganized labor is making increasing 
use of experts—lawyers, engineers, 
actuaries, statisticians, and econo- 
mists. Some unionists, not unnat- 
urally, regarded the employment of 
experts as an extravagance and some- 
times it doubtless is. But if business 
men find such help worth while, then 
trade unions are likely to also. For 
example, many unions would have 
profited from the employment of ac- 
tuaries years ago when their relief 
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funds were established. In consider- 
ing the administrative aids needed by 
the executives of trade unions it is 
useful to conceive of unions as organ- 
izations for marketing labor. A 
union with 75,000 members markets 
well over $100,000,000 worth of 
labor each year. There are undoubt- 
edly scores of organizations in the 
American Federation of Labor which 
annually sell over $50,000,000 worth 
of labor. The responsibilities which 
rest upon the leaders of these unions 
is comparable to the responsibilities 
of the heads of immense business cor- 
porations. The efficient administra- 
tion of such vast organizations re- 
quires executive ability of the highest 
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order. It also requires the same ad- 
ministrative aids and services which 
are needed by the executives of large 
corporations. The employers, it is 
interesting to note, have gone so far 
as to establish a research organiza- 
tion of their own—the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board—for the 
purpose of gathering information on 
matters which concern them. Possi- 
bly organized labor will eventually 
parallel the Industrial Conference 
Board with a similar research staff. 
A beginning has already been made 
by the American Federation of Labor 
in regularly gathering statistics on la- 
bor’s share in production and on un- 
employment among union members. 


GUESS 


Little leaves that dance so softly, 
Dance so gaily, dance so lightly, 
In the sun and in the moon 
Move so tenderly and whitely: 


Do you quiver to a music 
Ever singing, ever sighing 
To a measure I can n-ver 
Hear in living, heed in dying? 


Where is it, this fairy beauty, 
What is it, this gentle strain, 
Waking you fantastically 

To old whispering in new rain? 


There must be a singing somewhere, 
Unheard orchestras in tune, 
Else you would not sway and tremble 
In the sun and in the moon. 





Georce ELListTon. 




















THE HumMan MAcuHINE In INDUSTRY, 
by Richard T. Dana. Codex Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1927. pp. 312. Price 
$4.00. Reviewed by Louise Hitt, Ohio 
State University. 


In this day of efficiency and scientific 
methods, when the intelligent employers 
and workers alike realize that the material 
well-being of all members of society de- 
pends upon the maximum production of in- 
dustry, the question of how to secure that 
maximum production with the least possi- 
ble sacrifice of health and happiness on the 
part of the producers is one that is coming 
to have increasing interest and importance 
for both managers and laborers. Increased 
interest for managers because they have 
come to realize that the conditions of labor 
that keep the “human machines” employed 
in their plants fit and on the jobs pay, just 
as the proper oiling, adjusting and repair- 
ing of mechanical machines cuts costs. The 
workers have always endeavored to secure 
healthful, wholesome conditions under 
which to labor, but it is only since our 
rather recent investigations have thrown 
light upon the relationship between proper 
working conditions and increased produc- 
tion that they have had the support of sci- 
entific facts to fortify them in their efforts 
to secure more humane conditions in indus- 
try. 

Mr. Richard T. Dana in his little book 
entitled The Human Machine in Industry 
has accumulated the results of most of the 
important investigations made in the past 
ten or fifteen years regarding industrial 
fatigue, rest periods, the economic length 
of the working day, industrial disease, etc. 
He has drawn freely from the findings of 
the British Health of Munition Workers 
Committee, the reports of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, the reports of 
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Dr. E. R. Hayhurst to the Ohio State 
Board of Health, and has made numerous 
references to many other important but less 
extensive investigations. This material Mr. 
Dana has sifted, and organized; and has 
presented it in so concise and orderly a 
manner as to make his book a most prac- 
tical handbook for all those interested in 
the question of adjusting the job to the 
physical and mental mechanism of the 
worker in order to preserve the health of 
the worker and at the same time to secure 
the greatest possible production. 

The comparison that Mr. Dana makes 
between the human body and the delicate 
mechanism of a highly complicated indus- 
trial machine aids the industrially minded 
reader to grasp the significance of the fact 
that the human being—as well as the me- 
chanical instrument—must be kept in con- 
dition if he is to operate efficiently. But a 
quality that strikingly differentiates the hu- 
man machine from the mechanical one is 
fatigue. This characteristic is all impor- 
tant. The human machine like the me- 
chanical one must have sufficient fuel, lubri- 
cation, cooling and heating, but unlike 
other machines it must have rest, variety, 
and recreation in order that it may yield 
the maximum product. 

There is much thunder for the labor 
leader who is advocating the shorter working 
day and occasional rest periods within that 
day to be found in the chapters entitled Rest 
Periods and Economic Hours of Work. 
In these chapters Mr. Dana cites the re- 
sults of many investigations which reveal 
the fact that shorter hours and scien- 
tifically adjusted rest pauses result in 
greater output on the part of the workers. 
Workers will recognize in the following 
quotation a scientific statement of facts that 
they have long realized, but which they 
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have endeavored with great difficulty to 
impress upon their employers. “The 
rhythms of industrial conditions, given by 
the hours of labor, the pace of machinery, 
or that of fellow-workers, or otherwise, 
are imposed upon the acting bodily mech- 
anisms from outside. If these are faster 
than the natural rhythms, they must give 
accumulated fatigue, and cause an increas- 
ing debit, which will be shown in a di- 
minished capacity for work. It is therefore 
a problem of management to discover, in 
the interests of output and of the main- 
tained health of the workers, what are the 
maximum efficiency rhythms for the va- 
rious faculties of the human machine.” 

Much has been written since the advent 
of workmen’s compensation laws concern- 
ing the causes and prevention of industrial 
diseases. But we cannot be reminded too 
often, as we are reminded in Mr. Dana’s 
chapter on Industrial Diseases, “that men 
cannot become habituated to poisons,” and 
therefore work places must be made as sani- 
tary as possible, medical examination of all 
persons working in hazardous industries 
should be obligatory, and adequate “equip- 
ment and competent personnel for imme- 
diate first aid treatment of all injuries” 
should be provided. 

Mr. Dana may not have contributed 
much that is new to this subject of adjust- 
ing the human machine to industry, but he 
has certainly selected the practical from 
that which has been discovered and has 
made this material easily available to all 
interested readers who have neither the 
time nor the inclination to go to the orig- 
inal sources for the information they de- 
sire. 

Books ON ForeicGn CouNTRIES 


Lazsor ConpITIONS IN JAPAN, by Shuichi 
Harada. New York. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1928. pp. 293. Price $4.50. 


BritisH ENGINEERING Waces, by Robert 
S. Spicer. London. Edward Arnold, 
1928. pp. 159. Price 10/6. 


Reviewed by Eugene Staley, University of 
Chicago. 


Perhaps the most striking thing revealed 
by Dr. Harada’s book on Japanese labor 





conditions is the remarkable rapidity with 
which a labor code has been developing in 
that country since the war. Until 1921 
Japan had practically no labor legislation, 
such as we know it. Now there are stat- 
utes—many of them inadequate, of course— 
providing employment exchanges, health in- 
surance, maximum hours of labor for 
women and children, minimum age of em- 
ployment, workmen’s compensation, sea- 
men’s laws, and conciliation machinery for 
labor disputes. All this indicates a new 
attitude toward labor on the part of the 
government. The conferences of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations have been one of the prime fac- 
tors in bringing this legislation to pass. 
The accomplishments of the International 
Labor Organization are most apparent in 
such countries as Japan, where its activi- 
ties have not only improved the lot of na- 
tive workers but also raised the standards 
under which competition is carried on in 
foreign markets. 

Within two generations Japan has 
passed through an industrial transformation 
which took one hundred fifty years in the 
western world, and her economic life is 
still in process of change. Labor conditions 
in Japan present a curious mixture of the 
old medievalism with the new industrial- 
ism. Many of the abuses which appeared 
in the west during its industrial revolution 
have also risen in Japan. The peculiar social 
conditions of the country are vividly illus- 
trated by the payment of wages by employ- 
ers to their striking employees, a practice 
which Dr. Harada says is not at all unusual 
in Japan. This is a carryover of the old 
paternalistic relation of lord and samurai, 
a survival of Japanese feudalism. The 
theory seems to be that employers, like 
feudal lords, are responsible for their ser- 
vants and retainers, even when they are led 
by “agitators” to revolt against their mas- 
ter. 

The textile industry (silk and cotton) 
employs more workers than any other in- 
dustry in Japan, and 80 percent ofits workers 
are women and girls. They are recruited 
from the peasant class, accustomed to a low 
standard of living and trained to submit. 
They are practically unorganizable. About 
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half the factory workers in all of Japanese 
industry are women. Many of the men 
and most of the women working in Jap- 
anese factories live in company dormitories, 
where they get insufficient food and sleep 
between quilts which, the author avows, 
“are sent to the laundry usually once a 
year.” Factory girls, recruited from the 
country by agents, are not free to leave 
the company compound even during their 
leisure hours for fear they might run away 
or be enticed away by another employer. 
The Japanese labor movement includes 
about 500 trade union organizations with 
an aggregate membership (in 1926) of 
285,000. This is slightly more than 6 per- 
cent of the 4,641,000 workers in factories, 
mines, transportation industries, and casual 
employments. The labor movement in 
Japan was started by “intellectuals” who 
brought liberal ideas from abroad, and 
labor leaders at present are mostly gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities. It is split 
into an opportunistic and reformist right 
wing represented by the Nippon Rodo So- 
domei (General Federation of Labor in 
Japan), a revolutionary left wing speak- 
ing through the Nippon Rodo Kumiai 
Hiogikai (Japan Council of Trade 
Unions), and a centrist group which criti- 
cizes both extremes and pleads for the unity 
of labor in the Nippon Rodo Kumiai Domei 
(Japan Federation of Trade Unions). 
This disrupted state of the Japanese labor 
movement is due as much to personal jeal- 
ousies of leaders and the corresponding at- 
titude of the workers as to differences of 
principle, says Dr. Harada. All groups 
agree in emphasizing political activities, and 
they are in substantial agreement on many 
specific measures. For example, every 
labor union in Japan demands the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage system. All 
strive to develop class consciousness and to 
organize the workers. But they do not 
work in harmony, and the number of rival 
labor federations seems only to be exceeded 
by the number of rival proletarian parties. 
This book is well written and offers in 
convenient form the latest information re- 
garding all phases of the Japanese labor 
problem—industrial background, surplus 
population, agrarian movements, wages and 
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cost of living, hours of work, labor and 
employers’ organizations, and labor legis- 
lation. 

Turn now from one of the newest in- 
dustrial countries to the island where mod- 
ern methods first revolutionized produc- 
tion. Robert S. Spicer’s British Engineer- 
ing Wages is an indication of the intense 
concern with which Englishmen are seek- 
ing to solve the problems which have 
plagued their industries since the war. 
Part I presents statistical facts which in- 
dicate that the weekly earnings of workers 
in what the British call the “engineering” 
trades, after allowing for increased cost 
of living, are somewhat higher than before 
the war. Hours of labor have been re- 
duced. As compared with labor in other 
industries, however, the mechanics and ma- 
chinists of the engineering industries have 
lost ground. The “sheltered” industries 
which do not have to meet foreign compe- 
tition directly—building, transportation, 
printing, etc.—now pay wages as high as 
those received by the former aristocrats of 
labor in the engineering trades. The status 
of the unskilled man has improved rela- 
tive to that of the skilled man in the 
engineering trades since 1914. Part II 
discusses the problems of the engineering 
industry and contends that it is unable, due 
to competition in foreign markets and to 
the high cost of materials coming from the 
sheltered industries, to pay higher wages. 
Unemployment in engineering trades is 
much greater than in other lines of work, 
and some way must be found to cut costs 
in order to sell goods abroad. The author 
argues, however, that wages can be dis- 
tributed to better advantage than at pres- 
ent and can be augmented by increased 
production. In Part III he outlines a 
program of “Remedies.” 

These remedies include a system of fam- 
ily allowances to distribute the existing 
sum of wages more effectively according to 
needs, an orderly readjustment of wages 
between occupations to establish payments 
more in accordance with the economic 
value of the services rendered, augmenta- 
tion of output by removal of certain re- 
strictive trade union regulations, extension 
of payment by results, and adjustment of 
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wages in the future according to the abil- 
ity of the industry to pay as measured by 
a composite index based on volume and 
value of exports. The author urges that 
some such comprehensive reorganization of 
British engineering wages be carried out 
by joint action of trade unions and em- 
ployers. “After all,” he says, “more im- 
portance is attached to the general method 
of approaching these problems than to the 
details of the remedies suggested.” It is 
against the doctrine of “let alone” and 
acquiescence by those within the industry 
in the view that engineering wage prob- 
lems are insoluble that his book is designed 
to protest. 

The book as a whole is thought-provok- 
ing and well worth the perusal of Ameri- 
can trade unionists. Some of the conclu- 
sions might be challenged, and some of the 
premises from which the author argues are 
doubtful. For example, the argument that 
high wages within a country means a com- 
petitive disadvantage in selling abroad neg- 
lects the possibility, or rather the probabil- 
ity, that these same high wages are them- 
selves the result of superior efficiency in 
production. High wages within a country 
are the result of a proved economic advan- 
tage over other countries, and if a certain 
industry cannot pay these high wages it is 
often an indication that the industry is 
relatively less efficient or less well suited 
to the country than others. It ought not 
to be maintained by wage cuts, at any rate. 
There are elements in the British situation, 
however, notably the persistent unemploy- 
ment, which argue strongly for the autlior’s 
contention that wages in the engineering 
trades cannot be made higher and that 
wages in the “sheltered” industries must 
even be lowered. The way out is through 
increased efficiency, both in production and 
in wage distribution, and Mr. Spicer’s book 
looks in that direction. 


CARTELS, COMBINES AND ‘TRUSTS IN 
Post-War GERMANY, by Rudolf K. 
Michels. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1928. pp. 481. Price 
$3.50. 
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GERMANY TEN Years Arter, by George 
H. Danton. Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1928. pp. 295. 
Price $3.50. Reviewed by Eugene Staley. 


The United States has sought to handle 
its trust problem by such statutes as the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Clay- 
ton Act, prohibiting all “combinations in 
restraint of trade.” Germany has looked 
in a-very different direction for a policy 
to apply to the combination movement in 
business and industry. Germany has ac- 
tually encouraged price agreements and 
production quotas through loose combina- 
tions known as “cartels”; more than once, 
in fact, the German government has forced 
an overly competitive industry to set up 
such a cartel under government supervi- 
sion in order to establish more stable con- 
ditions. ‘The American theory has been 
that whatever tends toward the elimination 
of competition and tends to establish mo- 
nopoly is bad; the German theory is that 
the disadvantages of monopoly through car- 
tels and combinations are more than offset 
by eliminating the wastes of competition 
and stabilizing prices and production. 

Two important problems faced by trade 
unionists in the United States will make 
this book on Cartels, Combines and Trusts 
in Post-War Germany very interesting to 
labor leaders. The book leads to interest- 
ing reflections on (1) the effect of such 
laws as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act on 
the legality of trade union activities, and 
(2) the difficulties faced by an important 
section of the American labor movement— 
the miners—due to over-competitive condi- 
tions in the coal industry such as Germany 
has sought to eliminate by encouraging car- 
tels. 

It is generally recognized that the Sher- 
man Act, thought to be directed at the 
trusts, has proved under judicial interpre- 
tation to be much more effective as a 
weapon against labor organizations. There- 
fore, the trade unionist reading this book 
will wonder: Suppose the United States 
were to swing over to the German policy, 
cease condemning indiscriminately all sorts 
of “combinations in restraint of trade,” 
and encourage the formation of cartels in 
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certain industries where they seem to be 
needed. Would not the trade unions find 
themselves more free to conduct their activ- 
ities with the anti-trust laws modified? 
The soft coal industry is an example of 
competition run riot; the problems of the 
industry can never be solved until some 
means of preventing over-production, shut- 
ting down uneconomical mines, and doing 
away with cutthroat prices can be found. 
In Germany these same problems have been 
attacked with success by the coal cartels, 
and the book being discussed tells what 
was done. With the aid of the govern- 
ment, mine owners and producing compa- 
nies have been brought into associations 
(known as cartels) which regulate prices, 
assign production quotas to the various 
companies, and penalize those who produce 
more than their quotas. There is a sim- 
ilar arrangement in the potash mining in- 
dustry; agreements of the potash cartel 
have to be ratified by the Federal Potash 
Council, a kind of potash parliament in 
which owners, laborers, technicians, con- 
sumers, and the trade are represented. 
Trade unionists seeking light on these 
two problems of American industry or in- 
terested in the combination movement in 
Germany for other reasons will find in 
Dr. Michels’ book a short, clearly written, 
non-technical, but authoritative presenta- 
tion of the information they need. 
Professor Dalton, who wrote the second 
book listed above (“Germany Ten Years 
After”), is an American who has been 
teaching in China. He went to Germany 
for a year in 1925-6 as visiting professor 
at the University of Leipzig, and this vol- 
ume contains his impressons and observa- 
tions. It deals mainly with university life 


and the situation of the university pro- 
fessor and people of his social class; the 
author acknowledges that he had little op- 
portunity to notice the conditions among 
wage-carners. 

“Even when compared with chaotic 
China,” says Professor Dalton, “Europe 
seemed at times depressing.” ‘The reports 
in some foreign newspapers about the large 
numbers frequenting German cafes and 
restaurants give a wrong impression; there 
is a certain surface luxury, but actually the 
people of Germany feel the pinch of want. 
The housing shortage has been very serious; 
so serious, in fact, that the police have had 
to limit the amount of space per person 
and compel certain families to take in 
roomers. German students, coming mostly 
from the so-called “middle class” which 
found itself deprived of the income when 
money became almost worthless during the 
horrors of the inflation, are still very hard 
up. When asked about the uperas, for ex- 
ample, they often replied that even though 
they lived in a center of culture they knew 
nothing about them, for they had no money 
to spend at the theatre. Germans, Pro- 
fessor Dalton finds, do not feel that they 
were to blame for the war; they have a 
sense of unjust treatment on account of 
the accusations made against them by the 
Allies, on account of the reparation bur- 
den which means such heavy taxes, and on 
account of measures of retaliation like the 
occupation of the Ruhr. The old military 
flash and swagger is gone; though there 
are some ultra-patriots, as in every land, 
the author found much less militarist influ- 
ence, on the whole, in Germany than in 
America. 


SUCCESS 


Success 
Is an old man 


Who dreams of past conflicts 
And wishes he could fight them over 


Again 





Wituiam ALLEN WARD. 
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STATE FEDERATIONS BEGIN ACTIVITIES 


MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota campaign is al- 
ready under way. The State Federa- 
tion is sending out pamphlets and 
literature to the labor centers of the 
state and is carrying on a letter cam- 
paign asking central bodies and local 
unions tv cooperate in a campaign to 
double union membership. A vice- 
president is visiting every union to 
create an interest and help in starting 
activities. Posters in labor temples 
and union halls are keeping the cam- 
paign before everyone’s mind. 


ATTENTION, WORKERS 


UR American Labor Movement -- the 
American Federation of Labor -- is 
engaged in a campaign to double its member- 
ship this year. We in Minnesota must take 
a creditable place in this campaign. 








VERY WORKER must know that a 


must benefit every worker. Greater member- 
ship will mean better organization against 
retrogression .. against lowering earnings. 
Better organization will make workers 
better providers for their dependents 


Join The Union of 
Your Trade Now! 


E.G. HALL, 
bale 
GEO. W. LAWSON, 
Secretary. Ireaserer 


Minnesota State 
tw tagnene Federation of Labor 





Our 1929 Slogan Is 
Every Member 
Get A Member 





WASHINGTON STARTS AN 
INTENSIVE DRIVE 


NE hundred seventy represen- 
tatives from local unions in 
western Washington cities as- 

sembled in the Seattle Labor Temple 
on February 24 to plan an organizing 
campaign. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a program, and 
when its report was made to the con- 
ference, the plans suggested were 
adopted unanimously. One of the 
delegates reports “The work will be 
carried on with vigor and great re- 
sults are assured.” A conference is 
also planned for eastern Washington. 

President James A. Taylor has sent 
out a proclamation to all labor or- 
ganizations of western Washington 
announcing the campaign as follows: 


“We call upon all organized groups 
of workers to launch out on an in- 
tensive organization drive, continuing 
from now until July 1st, with the ob- 
ject in view of enrolling all workers 
not now within the respective local 
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unions who are eligible to membership 
therein.” 


According to the program adopted, 
the campaigns in each locality will 
start with a survey of the general in- 
dustrial situation and the number of 
wage-earners organized and unorgan- 
ied. Local union groups will be 
formed to carry on the organizing 
work, and emphasis will be placed on 
distributing literature, by mail and 
otherwise, and open meeting will be 
addressed by speakers from central 
bodies and the State Federation. 
Educational talks will also be given 
on the radio and newspaper publicity 
will help to explain the purposes of 
the campaign and give the latest news. 

Here is the report from the con- 
vention: 


Not only was the necessity for or- 
ganization stressed, but the need of 
educating the newly organized in 
trade-unionism was held of equal im- 
portance. It was readily agreed that 
the real task was not in securing the 
affiliation with the union of their 
craft, but a retention of the member- 
ship after the fervor of the campaign 
wore off, due to a lack of understand- 
ing of the principles of unionism. 
And following an all-day session the 
following recommendations were 
adopted: 

First: That in each locality, where 
a central labor council, or group of 
unions exists, a committee be ap- 
pointed to survey the general situa- 
tion with a view to determining what 
organizations can be strengthened, 
and what unorganized groups it is 
practicable to endeavor to organize. 
_ Second: That a proclamation be 
issued by the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor, pointing out the im- 
perative need of increasing the mem- 
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bership of organized labor and the 
necessity of educating the organized 
workers to the vital need of coordina- 
tion and cooperation in their work of 
developing and maintaining their or- 
ganizations. 

Third: That an intensive drive be 
made in each locality, beginning 
March 1 and continuing until July 1 
to do the organizing work determined 
upon as a result of the survey. 

Fourth: That wherever practical 
and economical to do so, international 
unions be urged to put organizers in 
the field, but that in the main, the gen- 
eral membership be urged and organ- 
ized to do this work. 

Fifth: That the Washington State 
Federation of Labor and central 
bodies be urged to give careful con- 
sideration to the matter of issuing 
educational literature from time to 
time calculated to aid in the general 
organization drive. 

Sixth: That attention be given to 
the fact that reliable lists of the vari- 
ous craftsmen may be secured from 
the voters’ registration lists, to which 
access may be had in the different lo- 
calities and that in the larger commu- 
nities these lists may be secured from 
mailing bureaus at a nominal cost. 


Seventh: That wherever desirable, 
for the purpose of stimulating inter- 
est and enthusiasm, joint mass meet- 
ings be held, and that central bodies 
and the Washington State Federation 
of Labor stand ready to furnish 
speakers, and in such cases as such 
action appears necessary they cooper- 
ate in defraying the expense incident 
to those meetings. 

Eighth: That local unions open 
their doors to speakers for the pur- 
pose of making union label and other 
educational talks in the interest of 
trade-unionism. 

Ninth: That every available means 
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be employed to create a better under- 
standing upon the part of the general 
public as to the aims and objects of 
the trade union movement, and that 
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favorable publicity be secured when- 
ever possible through public meetings, 
the press, and last but not least, the 
radio. 


BIRMINGHAM LAUNCHES A CAMPAIGN 


HE Birmingham General Or- 

ganizing Committee, sponsored 

by the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, is planning to cover the city thor- 
oughly. Secretary J. N. Colgan 
writes: 


At present we are conducting a sur- 
vey which will, in the course of a week 
or ten days, furnish us with the name, 
address, occupation and other circum- 
stances of every resident of Birming- 
ham and vicinity over sixteen years of 
age; all of which will be properly 
classified for the use of organizers 
who may represent the various de- 
partments or internationals. 


The committee is then planning to 
send educational literature to the un- 
organized wage-earners whose names 
and addresses are collected in this 
survey. Thus education through 
reading matter will go hand in hand 
with the activities of the organizers. 
The local labor movement is entering 
into the activities with fine spirit. The 
campaign is being run on the most 
economical basis, local members giv- 
ing freely of their time and services. 

The following plan has _ been 
adopted for general campaign activi- 
ties: 


First: A meeting of all officers of 
local unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
officers and delegates to the Trades 
Council. This meeting must not be 
left to chance by simply sending cir- 


culars or letters, but must be as- 
sisted by a personal visit to the union. 
At this meeting full explanation will 
be given as to why a drive is necessary 
and the plans thereof. 

Second: A Board of Directors 
should be appointed from this group, 
and one representative from each de- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor, such as: Building Trade, 
Metal Trade, Label Trades, the 
Trades Council, Transportation and 
miscellaneous. This committee then 
should choose one to act as Chairman. 

Third: Every local union must fur- 
nish a committee of three workers, 


who will give their time and service 
to the work. The names of this com- 
mittee will be filed with the board of 
directors and from them will be 
chosen the following committees: 


Campaign Committee 

Finance Committee 

Speakers’ Committee (Full charge 
of indoor and outdoor meetings, radio 
broadcasting. ) 

Publicity Committee (Full charge 
of press, advertising, literature.) 

Committee on Church Cooperation 
(This committee may contact with 
other outside groups. ) 


Fourth: The Board of Directors 
and the committees appointed from 
the local unions known as the cam- 
paign committee will meet every night 
for the first week and at least once per 
week afterwards. At these meetings 
of the workers who are to run the 
campaign, it is well to have them ad- 
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dressed by some good inspirational 
speaker for about 30 minutes. This 
will enthuse them with their work. At 
these meetings, the work is assigned 
for each committee to do. 


Fifth: Committees visiting unions 
should be limited to two speakers and 
literature should be distributed; not 
more than 20 minutes of the union’s 
time should be taken and this will not 
interfere with the regular business of 
the organization much. If mass meet- 
ings are to be arranged all unions 


should be asked to help fill the halls. 


Sixth: Outside meetings must be 
called wherever it is possible to carry 
the message of American trade- 
unionism to the unorganized men and 
women workers. Meetings should be 
held at the noon hour in front of or 
adjacent to mills and factories wher- 
ever possible. Meetings should also be 
held in the neighborhoods where the 
workers reside. At all of these meet- 
ings literature is to be given out, and 
cards on one side containing the ad- 
dress of the campaign committee and 
on the other side space for the name, 
address and occupation of the worker, 
requesting the worker to sign it and 
give it to the committee in charge of 
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the meeting or else to mail it later. 
All such applications for membership 
shall be gone over by the Board of 
Directors and sent to the organization 
that would have jurisdiction over 
these workers. When speaking in the 
neighborhood where workers live it 
might be well to have committees 
given certain sections of streets in this 
vicinity to canvass. Such a canvassing 
committee ought to consist of a man 
and a woman, and they can also leave 
literature as well as na Pa names, ad- 
dresses and occupations. In this same 
territory, if there are barber shops, 
meat stores, bakeries, etc., commit- 
tees can interview the proprietors and 
try and have the union card displayed 
with the promise of patronage. 

Seventh: The finance committee 
should try and estimate what the cost 
of this campaign might be, arrange a 
budget and then endeavor by contri- 
bution to raise the necessary finance. 
It is emphatically understood that not 
one cent contributed is to be spent for 
personal service, but purely for the 
cost of printing, meetings, and halls 
if necessary. This plan is presented 
to you as a skeleton. You may add 
to it or amend it to suit the needs of 
this city. 


GREENSBORO AN ACTIVE CENTER 


ORE than two hundred peo- 
M ple attended the meeting of 

the Woman’s Trade Union 
League held in the Court House on 
Sunday, March 17, for the purpose 
of acquainting the women of this vi- 
cinity with the value of trade unions 
and the necessity for the formation 
of Women’s Auxiliaries to the local 
unions. This meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Educational De- 
partment of the Greensboro Central 


Labor Union and was the first of a 
series to be held during the spring 
and summer. 

Rev. Ronald J. Tamblyn, pastor of 
Grace Methodist Protestant Church, 
offered the invocation. 

Vice-President Frank R. Holliday, 
of the Central Body, welcomed the 
ladies and President T. A. Wilson, of 
the State Federation of Labor, told of 
some of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the state and nation, and 
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dealt at length with the passage of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
passed by the 1929 legislature. Mr. 
Wilson stated that it was his opinion 
that North Carolina had the best law 
of the kind, taken as a whole, that 
has ever been passed as the original 
bill by any state, and was by far su- 
perior to any similar legislation now 
existing in any southern state. 

Miss Louise Leonard, Director of 
the Southern Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry, svas the 
next speaker. Miss Leonaiy 
into detail of the work that th§ South- 
ern Summer School is doing iif behalf 
of the women workers in indij-try, as 
well as giving facts and figtres to 
show the need for such a mc'vement 
among the women in southeris indus- 
try. The sessions of the schol are 
held at Carolina New College, furnes- 
ville, N. C. ‘ 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, Pr: 'sident 
of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, with headquarters in 
New York City, was the feature 
speaker of the meeting. Miss Schnei- 
derman is a forceful speaker, and 
there is no denying the fact that her 
portrayal of the trade-union move- 
ment, from its infancy to the present 
day, has stimulated interest among 
the women of the community in or- 
ganizations for women, as well as 
making a lasting impression on the 
men as to the important part women 
have played in the history of the 
American Labor Movement. Wo- 
men’s organizations are being consid- 
ered an absolute necessity in the pres- 
ent-day labor movement, and this fact 
was forcefully brought home to Miss 
Schneiderman’s hearers. 

Other meetings of this character 
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will be held during the spring and 
summer. 

The season for open meetings has 
again arrived and things of a union 
nature are beginning to hum around 
this part of the country. The first 
meeting of this kind to be held was on 
Wednesday, March 20, when the hod 
carriers and common laborers staged 
one of those much enjoyed affairs. 
The singing of negro spirituals and 
good talks by the members and or- 
ganizers present brought this meeting 
to a close with the addition of about 
30 new members. A report coming 
from Asheville states that at a recent 
open meeting of the same craft, 110 
applications were received and that at 
the next regular meeting 40 more ap- 
plications were received. 

The next open meeting was that of 
the machinists last Tuesday night. A 
good sized crowd was in attendance 
and much interest was aroused by the 
stirring remarks of Brother Tom 
Carroll, from Washington. Mr. 
Carroll is a good speaker and his ad- 
dress was thoroughly enjoyed by 
those who were fortunate enough to 
hear him. He also addressed the 
meeting of the Piedmont Organizing 
Council in Durham last Sunday. 

Another very successful open meet- 
ing was held by the electrical workers 
last Thursday night, at which time a 
large crowd was on hand to hear 
Representative Davis. Mr. Davis is 
just the man these boys need in their 
fight in Greensboro and it is hoped 
that the International Union will keep 
him in this territory as long as possi- 
ble—at least until the electrical trades 
shall have come into their own in this 
section. 
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CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





CELOTEX “‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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The Men’s Industrial Bible Class 
continues to grow, both in attendance 
and in interest in the manner in 
which the lesson’ are discussed by the 
teacher and the guest speakers. Last 
Sunday, Dr. Keister, of the Eco- 
nomics Department of the North 
Carolina College for Women was the 
guest speaker and delivered a most 
interesting discourse on the lesson 
subject. This class, although spon- 
sored by the Central Body, is not con- 
fined to the ranks of organized labor, 
or to any belief or creed. It is open 
to all and everybody is invited to come 
out each Sunday afternoon at 2:30. 
The class meets in room No. 1 of the 
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Labor Temple, and visitors in Greens- 
boro over Sunday are invited to be 
present. 

Sunday, April 7, Greensboro Typo- 
graphical Union will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in the pri- 
vate dining room of the King Cotton 
Hotel, at which time the ladies of the 
members’ families will be present. A 
Ladies’ Auxiliary will be formed at 
this meeting and the committee in 
charge is endeavoring to make it a 
one hundred per cent organization. 
Nominations for local officers will 
also be made at this meeting. 


Marcus M. SAULs 


THE LOS ANGELES PLAN AT WORK 


AST month Los Angeles reported 
a city-wide plan for home visits 
to unorganized workers. The 
organizing committee of the Central 
Labor Union calls on all locals. The 
locals in turn organize their members 
in committees to call at the homes of 
unorganized workers. Each union 
member fills out a card for each per- 
son visited. The cards are then sent 
to the central labor union office so 
that his calls may be followed up. 
Secretary Buzzell reports the last 
month’s progress: 

Our committee has been making 
calls on the local unions every night 
during the month of March, and the 
results are just beginning to be shown. 
We have only received in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred cards so far 
returned to us, but they are beginning 
to come in better every day, and we 
have not yet had time to see what the 





result will be when these cards are 
referred to the local unions. 

We are today checking up on the 
calls that we have made so that we 
may find out what few unions we have 
not yet called on, and at the same 
time the general organizing commit- 
tee is arranging a meeting of its mem- 
bers at dinner for one evening this 
week, in which to map out a speaking 
campaign among the local unions as 
a follow-up on our last month’s work, 
it being our intention to each month 
cover all the unions with a new step in 
the work. 

Our label campaign, which as we 
explained is to be carried out parallel 
with our organizing campaign will be 
limited in its scope to our finances. 
However we are going along with it 
to the best of our ability. The local 
unions here with one possible excep- 
tion, will contribute $2 per month for 
the rest of this year towards this work. 
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No Job Too Small 
To Be a Man-Sized Job 











This is the day of organiza- 
tion — of co-operation — no 


man’s shoulders are broad 





enough to carry the load alone. 


How then can there be jobs that are un- 
important—the track-walker with his eye 
on the rail and spike — the engineer at 
his throttle —the dispatcher at his key— 
All share in the responsibility for lives and 
merchandise in our care. No railroad job 





is too small to be a man-sized job. 


The big jobs are not held by men who 


neglected the lesser ones. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 














CAMPAIGN SPIRIT 


In Luling and Wink a most active 
campaign is being conducted for new 
members among the oil field workers 
and retail clerks. There is evidence 
of very favorable reaction to the slo- 
gan of the Federation to double union 
membership in 1929, but as yet no 
central body has been formed in Lul- 
ing. Requests are numerous for the 
help of organizers in many sections 
of the state which indicates a healthy 
growth in organization and interest in 
the labor movement. The officers of 
the oil field workers are holding meet- 
ings to educate themselves in matters 
of policy and trade-union cooperation 
that they may be better fitted to carry 
on their work. The campaign that 
has been inaugurated among the oil 
field workers has now reached an 
encouraging stage in its development 
due, partly at least, to the support 
lent by the American Federation of 
Labor. Working in conjunction with 
the secretary of the Oil Field Workers 
unions of these workers have been 
formed at Wink, Crane, and Luling. 
Locals of painters and carpenters 
have also been installed at Wink and 
at Luling application has been made 
for a charter of the cooks, waiters 
and waitresses. I believe that a local 
of carpenters can be formed at Luling 
and report will be made later on this 
subject. A local council of beverage 
and food handlers has been formed at 
San Antonio, in which six associated 
trade unions are operating together. 
Help in the formation of a local of 
electrical workers at Wink has been 
given by the international union and 
this union is now about ready for in- 
stallation. C. N. IpAR 


SPREADS IN TEXAS 
From Crane, Secretary C. S. Wil- 


liamson writes: I have been able to 
get some fine results with the litera- 
ture which the Federation sent. We 
have been able to accomplish much in 
a social way here in Crane by promot- 
ing several successful affairs which 
have done much to raise the moral 
spirit of the people of Crane. The oil 
companies are adopting a wage-cutting 
system while the Standard group de- 
clares larger dividends. There is much 
want and suffering in all the mid-conti- 
nental fields. I have been doing all 
in my power to awaken the workers 
to the fact that their only remedy lies 
in organization for mutual benefit. 


In Port Arthur an organization 
drive has been started among the oil 
workers through a series of open 
meetings. A committee on organiza- 
tion has been appointed by the central 
body and all organizations report an 
increase in membership. While there 
seems to be plenty of work among the 
building trades in Port Arthur, there 
is a surplus of common labor. 


Leon LITTLE and 
Henry MaAITRE 


Henry Rabe reports a sound busi- 
ness plan at Galveston. Several 
unions have put on business agents to 
stimulate membership. The auto 
mechanics are doing fine and making 
good progress. We have been able 
to get the city and county to adopt an 
ordinance that will pay a standard 
scale and employ home labor. 


From Pampa, Texas, comes word 
that the machinists, meat cutters, car- 
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penters, oil field workers, painters, 
plumbers and hotel and restaurant 
employees have organizing compaigns 
under way. Our main difficulty in or- 
ganizing the oil field workers is their 
fear of being discharged should they 
affiliate with a labor union. The ma- 
chinists, carpenters and painters re- 
port gains in membership. Carpen- 
ters have signed agreements with the 
contractors. 
FRANK HENRY 


Retail clerks and oil and gas field 
workers in Dallas are organizing. 
The open shop is the main difficulty 


A House-to-House Canvass 


From Granite City comes word 
that organized labor in its efforts to 
strengthen itself is having the mold- 
ers make a house-to-house canvass; 
machinists are holding open meetings 
and the building laborers have been 
successful in obtaining charters for 
locals in several near-by towns. The 
Commonwealth Steel Company has 
the open shop; it furnishes employees 
with groceries, clothes, also provides 
ways and means for employees to buy 
automobiles and homes on the install- 
ment plan. Many Mexicans are em- 
ployed in the above company and are 
arriving every day, with a tendency to 
lower wages wherever employed. 
Wage cuts have been nade three 
times since the first of the year by the 
Kroeger Grocery Company. The 


employees of the Granite Steel Mill, 
the only union steel firm in this part, 
are working the six-hour shift. 


Bos Lyons 
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with organization here. Prospects 
are good for the organization of two 
new local unions in Dallas, Texas. 
The painters, sheet metal workers 
and plumbers are conducting classes 
for their members. 


Aus. W. Scuu1tz 


D. E. Mills reports that the car- 
penters’ organizing campaign held in 
January at San Angelo, Texas, 


brought good results. Efforts are be- 
ing made to reorganize the cooks and 
waiters, retail clerks, mechanics and 
laundry workers. 





Fall River, Mass., is having a 
house-to-house canvass and mass 
meetings to organize workers in the 
textiles. Our chief obstacle to organ- 
izing is the number out of work. 


Joun L. Campos 


Gloucester’s New Plans 


A general committee on organiza- 
tion has been appointed by the Glou- 
cester, Mass., Central Labor Union 
to visit all locals and bring about a 
better cooperation. The committee 
on education reported that a series of 
smoke-talks, lectures and entertain- 
ments will be held with the idea of 
having a closer understanding be- 
tween employers and employees. 


Ws. D. Hower 


Cooperation 


The Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks is about to begin a general 
campaign in Buffalo, N. Y., to com- 
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plete organizing of every railroad en- 
tering the city, writes David W. 
Kennedy. Recently six local lodges 
of railroad clerks have been formed 
into a Buffalo District Council and 
the control of the campaign will be 
supervised by this council. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Council Executive Board 
is endeavoring to assemble some facts 
regarding the reported discrimination 
by employers against giving work to 
workers over 45 years of age. 


Organizing by Mail 

The printing trades of Niagara 
Falls have combined in an effort to 
organize. Our Central Labor Union 
has an organization committee of one 
or two members of every union and 
we are sending out letters to non- 
union workers. The building trades 
are negotiating their agreements and 
all are asking for the five-day week 
and some increased wages. 

ALFRED TROWELL 


A Thoroughgoing Plan 


Building Service employees and re- 
tail clerks are making a complete can- 
vass of workers in their trades in 
Springfield, Ill., with the view in mind 
of interesting them in unionism. The 
mines are beginning to close down and 
that will throw many out of work. 


Jas. A. LAVEER 


A Strong Committee 
The Central Labor Union at Fort 


Wayne, Ind., has an active organizing 
campaign on just now. It is com- 
posed of five delegates from each 
local union working with a committee 
of the Fort Wayne Federation of 
Labor. Through organization the 
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street car men received an increase in 
wages. J. C. WERKMAN 


The carpenters of Valleyfield, Can- 
ada, are having each member bring 
a new member campaign. 

PHILLIPPE LEDUC 


A Good Start 


All organizations of Charleston, S. 
C., will hold a luncheon on April 3 
for a general campaign. Our Central 
Labor Union has an active organiza- 
tion committee. W. H. Srrippy 


PROGRESS IN PORTO RICO 


From San Juan, Porto Rico, F. Paz 
Granela informs us that the Execu- 
tive Council of the Porto Rican Free 
Federation of Labor is sending out 
circulars to all local unions to collect 
funds to be used especially for an 
education and organization campaign. 
Workers of different trades are meet- 
ing in several towns with the idea in 
mind of joining the union of their 
craft. The carpenters, photo-engrav- 
ers, moving picture operators and 
agricultural workers are holding as- 
semblies under the auspices of the 
Central Labor Union to increase the 
membership of their unions and to 
form new ones. As a result of the 
assemblies, new unions have been or- 
ganized at Fajardo, Rio Grande, 
Loiza and Humacao. 


UNITED EFFORT OVER- 
COMES DIFFICULTIES 


Edward Hammond of Chicago, 
Ill., reports that they are actively at 
work organizing the painters. <A 
Trade Union College is functioning 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
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Trade Union League. The auto 
trades, including the electricians, sheet 
metal workers, auto mechanics, wood 
workers, rubber workers, painters 
and blacksmiths have united in the 
Chicago Metal Trades Council and 
are making a determined effort to or- 
ganize the automotive industry. All 
of these organizations are reporting 
gains in spite of a hard winter and a 
long period of unemployment. 


THE NEWSPAPERS CO- 
OPERATE 


Kankakee, Ill., organization drive 
has been going on for some time, 
writes C. A. Berneur, and we are 
working especially to increase mem- 
bership in the teamsters, common 
laborers and meat cutters, our newly 
organized local unions. The Federa- 
tion of Labor is maintaining a pub- 
licity campaign and items appear daily 
in the local papers dealing with the 
work of the unions and their success 
in getting new members. A manufac- 
turer of iron beds talks of closing 
down and laying off a great part of 
his force. A state hospital is to be 
built at Manteno, twelve miles from 
Kankakee, and a power dam will be 
built as soon as certain lands are se- 
cured. This will employ 2,000 men. 
We have two labor men on the 
Chamber of Commerce Executive 
Board and delegates to the Salvation 
Army and Park System Boards. 
Through the efforts of organized la- 
bor, a Chicago concern putting in gas 
mains raised the pay of common la- 
borers from 45 to 65 cents an hour. 


THE LIBRARY LENDS A 
HAND 
Painters of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
have an organization campaign in 





progress. A committee from the Pub- 
lic Library and the Central Labor 
Union work together on education 
undertakings. Some raises have been 
made at the H. A. Glass Company. 
Esto B. Forp 


OPPORTUNITY IN TWIN 
FALLS 

Twin Falls, Idaho, is a small city 
with about 10,000 inhabitants. In 
1920 there were about 1,100 union 
men in the various trades and well 
organized. At that time the Ameri- 
can Plan was started, resulting in a 
labor war, the breaking up of the 
unions and the moving out of a ma- 
jority of union families. At the pres- 
ent time, the printers, painters and 
carpenters are organized with a small 
membership, but recently building 
contracts have been let for $100,000 
and prospects for another $150,000, 
with work to begin as soon as weather 
permits. This will bring in mechanics 
and we local men will do everything 
possible to organize them. 

MILTON L. PowELL 


DES MOINES IS ACTIVE 


W. B. Hammil reports that the 
Des Moines, Iowa, Central Labor 
Union in cooperation with the State 
Federation of Labor is promoting 
double-the-membership campaigns. A 
porters’ union is under formation. 
Meat cutters have added 15 new 
members and at each ot their meet- 
ings they are urged to ask that pro- 
prietors of meat shops place union 
cards in their windows. The Street 
Carmen’s Credit Union with its 200 
members has created a greater inter- 
est among the members toward or- 
ganized labor and prospects are that 
more will join its ranks. 
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REBUILDING 


Halifax is on the up-grade. Dur- 
ing the war when wages were high, 
reports Edward E. Pride, some of the 
workers in this locality took it for 
granted that they would remain so, 
and dropped out of the unions, sev- 
eral locals going out of business. 
Now that the sad awakening has ar- 
rived, the unorganized find them- 
selves working for less than they re- 
ceived before the war. The ship- 
yards which were lost during the 
metal trades strike some years ago is 
on a fair way to be back in the fold 
once more. The machinists have been 
reorganized, the boilermakers are 
falling into line and it is only a mat- 
ter of time when the other trades will 
be back. An endeavor will shortly 
be made to organize the retail clerks. 
This calling is in a deplorable state 
here; wages from $3 a week to $30 
and hours as long as you can stand up. 
T. W. Martin has been appointed 
eastern representative of the Labor 
Department and his duties are to see 
that a fair wage is paid on govern- 
ment contracts in the Maritime Prov- 
ince. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


The Flint Federation of Labor, 
Flint, Mich., is starting an educational 
organizing campaign. “The recently 
elected officers,”” writes B. D. Barnes, 
Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, ‘are determined to show ac- 
tual results for the coming year. 
New committees have been appointed 
and stand instructed to use every ef- 
fort.”” The educational committee is 
basing its organizing activities on a 
firm foundation. Literature on trade 
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unionism has been sent for, and pros- 
pective members will be educated in 
trade union principles and the func- 
tion of the union in present day indus- 
trial problems. This is the way to 
build lasting union strength. 


GAINS IN RICHMOND 


O. E. Woodbury, organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, gives 
news of good progress in Richmond. 
The Building Trades Council is 
holding open meetings twice a month 
and some unions have gained quite a 
number of new members. The council 
has also gained several new affiliations 
and now has a business agent. 

A new union of Journeymen Bar- 
bers has gained 12 new members, and 
the union card is now displayed in 
nearly all the best shops. The new 
paper hangers union has gained 14 
members and a union of asbestos 
workers has been organized. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS JOIN THE 
CAMPAIGN 


From St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
Rothschild Francis writes: ‘“We have 
planned to hold rally meeting every 
Thursday and accept your challenge 
to increase our union membership. 
Send all the necessary literature and 
count on me to succeed.” 


TOLEDO STARTS ACTIVITIES 


The Central Labor Union of To- 
ledo is preparing through its organi- 
zation committee to carry on an or- 
ganization and educational campaign. 

In the meantime we propose to call 
on nine local unions and urge not only 
their affiliation with the Toledo Cen- 
tral Labor Union, but that they select 
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an organization committee to act in 
conjunction with our Central Labor 
Union Committee. 

J. J. Quinlivan, Secretary of the 
Central Labor Union, reports: Ma- 
chinists have organized a splendid lo- 
cal of tool and die makers. Prospects 
are good for a Federal labor union. 
Switchmen report an increase of over 
100 members. 


SAVANNAH HOLDS A 
CARNIVAL 


The entire labor movement of Sa- 
vannah and vicinity held a wonderful 
rally at Labor Temple. Plans have 
been perfected under the auspices of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly for 
a great Spring Festival, April 1st to 


13th. The program calls for mass 
meetings April 1st and 2nd at Labor 
Temple for both organized and un- 
organized workers; April 4th and 
sth public street dances; April 8th to 
13th the Johnnie J. Jones Street Car- 
nival will show in Savannah under the 
auspices of the Assembly. During 
the Spring Festival the Assembly will 
raffle off a fine new six cylinder auto- 
mobile. The city and county authori- 
ties are cooperating with labor in this 
undertaking and have agreed to re- 
mit all licenses, fees, etc. In addition 
to the educational and organizing 
benefits of this program the Assembly 
will obtain considerable cash money 
to carry on its general active work. 


GeEorGE L. GooGE 


FROM EAST TO WEST THE CAMPAIGN 
GROWS 


The plumbers, steamfitters, elec- 
tricians and sheet metal workers of 
La Porte, Ind., are starting organiz- 
ing campaigns. We are making good 
headway with the organization of 
our central body. Factories are run- 
ning on full time and there is a de- 
mand for workers.—ELMER WHIT- 
AKER 

All building trades in Auburn, N. 
Y., are trying to secure new members. 
The painters have added another 
union shop to their list—W. H. 
YOouNG 


An organization committee has 
been appointed to make a drive for 
new union members in London, Can- 
ada. Unemployment has decreased 
33 per cent in comparison with last 
year. Workers at the City Gas Com- 
pany have been effected by the instal- 





lation of automatic stokers, and the 
transition from hand work to ma- 
chine work is noticeable generally. A 
new local of milk drivers has been 
formed in London, and negotiations 
are under way for wage increases for 
the public utilities and city employ- 
ees.—J. F. THOMSON 


Though most of the larger stores 
are controlled by the Chamber of 
Commerce, a drive is being made to 
organize the retail clerks. The un- 
employment situation in New Castle, 
Pa., is growing more acute, many 
being laid off in the steel and tin mills. 
This situation is only partly met by 
the usual spring building activities 
and public works. The introduction 
of machinery in the tin mills has dis- 
placed many workers and at the same 
time increased production. A new 
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focal has been formed of roundhouse 
laborers on the B. & O. here.—FERD 
SEAMANS 


Meat cutters at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have organized. Upholsters 
are making preparations for an or- 
ganizing campaign.—EpwarpD Kos- 
TEN | 


Four organizers have been placed 
in the field in Los Angeles in an effort 
to build up union membership. Em- 
ployment is picking up to some ex- 
tent, particularly in the building 
trades. Los Angeles workers are 
having to contend with displacement 
by Mexican labor. There is a gen- 
eral organizing campaign on here and 
the movement has been progressing 
steadily.—R. H. Hopiey 


A campaign for new members has 
been launched by the Central Labor 
Union and the Building Trades Coun- 
cil combined. The use of the radio 
has been introduced to promote the 
campaign for the use of “union label 
goods.” —Gay BorrRELLI 


The painters are launching a drive 
for new members in New Kensington, 
Pa., and I am endeavoring to interest 
the retail clerks and stenographers. 
While times are rather poor for busi- 
ness, the unemployment situation is 
slightly improved over the last re- 
port. The American Aluminum Com- 
pany is erecting a $1,500,000 build- 
ing. In the window glass industry the 
recent introduction of machinery is 
displacing these workers. The cen- 
tral body is urging each affiliated local 
to contribute toward the purchase of 
a radio for use in the meetings.— 
E. A. PATTERSON 
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Efforts are being made to organize 
the shops crafts in the mechanical de- 
partments of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. There is a great deal of un- 
employment in Altoona. In June, 


printers, bakery workers and electric 
railway employees will negotiate new 
agreements.—JOHN F. WELLER 


Retail clerks and stenographers at 
Altoona, Pa., are busy organizing. 
We are doing all we can to double 
union membership.—J. M. IMLER 


Colored and white hod carriers 
have organized into a union at 
Sharon, Pa.; other trades are holding 
their own despite dull times this 
winter. Lathers are asking for $12 
a day. Old age pensions are effective 
only in the steel mills and very few 
are drawing pensions—L. M. 
SNYDER 


The Central Labor Union at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has recently 
appointed an organization commit- 
tee and its chief difficulty is in finding 
men able and willing to devote the 
time to this work. A number of 
workers in the unorganized Reynolds 
Tobacco factories are being let out 
and others are working only five days 
a week. Battery workers have ex- 
pressed a desire to organize.—E. L. 
SANDEFUR 


Pile drivers and marble setters at 
Lakewood, Ohio, have secured a new 
agreement with increase in wages. 
Metal trades report gains in member- 
ship. We have a speaker at all local 
meetings and literature is distributed, 
urging organization of workers.— 
COLEMAN CLAHERTY 
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Hot Springs, Ark., has launched a 
union labor paper. A mass meeting 
was held March 25.—Wm. FRED 
RosE 


Word comes from W. B. Plem- 
mons that the Central Labor Union 
that Asheville, N. C., is trying to have 
employers employ union labor and 
that some progress is being made. All 
locals are busy organizing. Our com- 
mon laborers’ union is constantly ad- 
ding new members. 


All local unions at Steubenville, 
Ohio, are taking in new members, and 
efforts are being made for the five-day 
week.—A. C, JOHNSTON 


From Alexandria, Va., comes the 
report of P. J. Conlon that the ma- 
chinists are pursuing an active organ- 
izing campaign. Members of that 


craft employed on the Southern Rail- 
road have asked for an increase in 
wages of five cents an hour, which 
was refused by the company, and the 
machinists are now taking a strike 


vote. A new factory for manufac- 
turing flash lights has located here. 
We can certainly promise some prog- 
ress for membership, but will not be 
able to double membership because 
we have not the field. Possibly a fed- 
eral labor union might be organized 
among the negroes employed around 
the electric light and Mutual Ice 
Company’s plant. 


Samuel Seehoffer of Uniontown, 
Pa., reports that the hod carriers, 
painters, lathers, plasterers and car- 
penters have organizing campaigns in 
progress. There are still so many un- 
employed that it makes it difficult to 
Organize at this time. Old wage- 
agreements prevail. 
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Efforts are being made to organize 
a local of school teachers in West- 
ville, Ill., reports John Shaffer. West- 
ville is so small that organizing any 
craft except miners is almost impos- 
sible. 


Efforts are being made to organize 
the boot and shoe workers in Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. Work is slack here at 
present in the factories. Painters 
have renewed their agreement of last 
year. Building trades agreements ex- 
pire May 1. Carpenters are trying 
to get the five-day week. We have 
been successful in having union car- 
penters start on the $750,000 gas 
plant which is being built. We need 
more industries here to give work to 
the unemployed—C. J. Scuir- 
MEISTER 


Practically all trades in Caughna- 
wage, Canada, have organizing cam- 
paigns under way. Great gains not 
perceptible yet as February and 
March are very dull months, but the 
membership is growing slowly and 
steadily—PETER DEIBOLDT 


The meat cutters of Modesto, 
Calif., are carrying on an organiza- 
tion campaign by urging the demand 
for the union shop card. The paint- 
ers are trying to get a raise in wages 
of from $8 to $9 a day. While no 
gains in membership have been re- 
ported recently, we are holding our 
own. Our Labor Council is making 
a study of vocational education. The 
Woman’s Union Label League is try- 
ing to spread the gospel of unionism 
which is bringing slow results.—H. T. 
PITNER 


Charles E. Souza reports that 
Jacksonville, Ill., has an active organ- 
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ization committee in the Central 
Labor Union. Bakers have renewed 
their agreements and the tinners have 
voted to raise their scale to $1 an 
hour. Labor gets plenty of publicity 
in the local papers. 


Sioux City, Iowa, is trying to de- 
vise ways and means to erect a Labor 
Temple. The carpenters report a 10 
per cent gain in membership. Most 
locals report some gains. Attendance 
at the Trades and Labor Assembly 
has doubled this year. Indications 
are that Sioux City will be among the 
double membership class—L. E. 
GARNETT 


Painters and decorators of Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., have organized 
into a union. Efforts are being made 
to organize the auto mechanics. A 
five-story office building is being 
erected, and union carpenters and 
bricklayers are employed. —- ABE 
Poot GARRISON 


Building tradesmen of Manclester, 
Mass., are 100 per cent organized. 
Our Central Labor Union is getting 
numbers interested in organization. 
This is practically a summer town and 
there is not much industria! life 
here.—GEorGE J. NorRIE 


The Roanoke, Va., Central Labor 
Union held a well attended and inter- 
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esting open meeting on March 25. 
Quite a number of non-union men 
were present and announced their in- 
tention to join the union of their 
craft. Other meetings will be held in 
the future.—O. E. WoopBuRyY 


The newly organized Buffalo Dis- 
trict Council of Railway Clerks 
started a regular organizing cam- 
paign on April 1, is the report of D. 
W. Kennedy, organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Buffalo council has ordered a large 
quantity of literature for educational 
and organizing purposes and will 
carry on a thorough campaign among 
all workers eligible for membership in 
their organization. 


“We are conducting an extensive 
drive for new members in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa,” writes D. R. Hurd. 
The Central Labor Union has asked 
for literature and is planning to 
reach the unorganized in a thorough 
campaign. 


The Pueblo, Colo., Trades and 
Labor Assembly has appointed a 
good live organization committee. 
Earl M. Kouns, Secretary of the As- 
sembly, is marshaling forces for a 
drive to organize some new unions, 
and J. W. Biggs, chairman for organ- 
izing, is getting plans under way. 


TRADE UNION AGREEMENTS 


Paper Makers Have Unemployment 
Compensation 


NE of the most progressive 
steps in the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee 


was taken a shert time ago when the 
Consolidated Water and Paper Com- 


pany adopted the unemployment com- 
pensation. By this compensation an 
employee who is forced to be absent 
from work due to any shut down 
which may occur will receive 30 per 
cent of his wages, governed to some 
extent by length of service. 
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This was made effective February 
7, and in all probability will continue 
during shut down periods if such take 
place. However, the company has 
not announced any permanent pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation. 

The transaction was made with 
representatives of the three labor or- 
ganizations with which the company 
negotiates regularly. 

This scheme was also effective in 
the company’s Port Arthur plant for 
a short period last fall and was han- 
dled through union channels at that 
mill. This action of the Consolidated 
will be a cause for better feeling for 
the employees and the citizens at 
large. By this action the man upon 
whom a family depends will not be re- 
duced to financial embarrassment and, 
perhaps, suffering. By this compen- 
sation he will be able to obtain the 
needs of his family. While a lay off 
is not a pleasant thing, some fear 
of this condition will be eliminated by 
the Consolidated’s action. 

Another class of citizens who will 
have cause for better feeling is the 
business men. In lay-off times the 
business men in many cases carry 
credit accounts for some time because 
workingmen, employed or not, must 
live. 

The citizens of this community, 
therefore, have reason to congratu- 
late the Consolidated and the local 
labor organizations. 

RAYMOND RICHARDS 


Wage Increases 
From Lake Charles, La., comes the 
news that the electricians are reor- 
ganizing and planning for a strong 
local; the bricklayers and plasterers 
on February 1 renewed their agree- 
ments carrying a wage increase of $1 
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a day, together with the 8-hour day. 
The longshoremen are getting back in 
line.—J. M. THEALL 


NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Lowell, Ariz., reports a wage in- 
crease for copper miners of § per cent 
effective March 1, which means that 
since November 1 wages have in- 
creased 20 per cent.—PuiL J. Dona- 
HUE 


Charles L. Reed of the Salem, 
Mass., Central Labor Union, tells of 
a determined effort by the members 
of the Bakers’ Union of Salem and 
the Central Labor Union to empha- 
size to consumers of bakery products 
the necessity of patronizing union- 
made goods. Cooks, waiters, bakers 
and machinists have organizing cam- 
paigns under way. We are trying to 


have every member of a family that 
works belong to a union. Sheet metal 
workers gained an increase in wages 
under their new agreement from 


$1.25 to $1.37% an hour. Educa- 
tional classes have been conducted 
during the entire winter season of 20 
weeks. We are now planning for a 
Labor Day celebration. 


Harold J. McMahon reports that 
printers in Plainfield, N. J., working 
on newspapers and in commercial 
printing offices have received an in- 
crease in wages from $48 to $50 for 
44 hours, effective for three years. In 
Dunellen, N. J., they have signed a 
three-year contract, with no increase, 
at $50 a week for 44 hours. Employ- 
ment in the metal trades is fair, ex- 
cept in the case of machinists for 
whom there is a great demand in 
newspaper printing machine shops 
and airplane factories. 
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Efforts are being made by the cen- 
tral body at Lynn, Mass., to have all 
locals affiliate with it. Business con- 
ditions are very poor, making it hard 
to organize workers at this time. 
Electricians and machinists are meet- 
ing with some success in their organ- 
izing activities in the General Electric 
Company. The plumbers, steam-fit- 
ters and sheet-metal workers have a 
new wage scale and beginning April 1 
will receive $1.374% an hour. Efforts 
are being made by the coalmen mem- 
bers of the teamsters for an eight- 
hour day, with Saturday afternoon off 
and an increase of $1 to $3 a week.— 
WILLIAM A. NEALY 


Five-Day Week Agreements 


Stanley Ogg reports that in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, in the new building trades 
agreements to replace those expiring 
April and May first, demands have 
been made by the painters, carpenters 
and plumbers for the five-day week, 
and indications are that there will be 
no difficulty in securing the demand. 
A union plumber has been appointed 
as plumbing inspector for the city. 
We have finished paying for their 
Labor Temple. 

Francis B. Ertel sends in word that 
the painters of Florence, Mass., have 
secured the five-day week with an in- 
crease of 12% cents an hour and that 
the hosiery workers have agreed on a 
more equitable method of figuring 
rates on piece work. 


An Active Central Body 


The San Diego, Calif., Labor 
Temple has just been renovated, re- 
furnished and redecorated at a cost 
of several thousand dollars, and we 
are gradually acquiring a sinking fund 
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to take care of our need for enlarged 
quarters in the near future. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to report 
on the feasibility and cost of installing 
loud speakers in each of our meeting 
halls. Our central body is repre- 
sented on all committees, civic and 
welfare, and we are working to obtain 
three or more state parks in this 
county. There are men out of work 
in all lines, but particularly so in the 
building industries. Every local 
union has been asked to name their 
membership as a committee to secure 
new members.—E. H. DowELL 


Progress in Florida 


The Florida State Federation of 
Labor convened in March at Pensa- 
cola with 56 delegates in attendance. 
It voted to meet at Miami next year. 
The tourist season at St. Petersburg 
this year has surpassed all previous 
records. This will undoubtedly place 
additional money in circulation and 
help business in general. Work in 
the building lines promises to be slack 
this summer. A Catholic and a 
United Liberal Church will be built 
by union labor. Indications are that 
there will be plenty of work for paint- 
ers in the fall. Labor will probably 
succeed in getting a workmen’s com- 
pensation bill passed by the present 
State Legislature. Brother J. M. 
Atkins has been appointed by the 
State Federation Executive Board. 
with the approval of Labor through- 
out, to represent the interests of 
Labor during the sessions of the State 
Legislature. The Building Trades 
Council is organizing its strength with 
the object of entering into a general 
agreement with employers.—V. S. 
HERRING 





ORGANIZATION 


Improvement 


Cannonsburg, Pa., reports that 
conditions of employment are better— 
the miners have gone back to work, 
and the potteries have started operat- 
ing on full time. All sheet mills are 
running full time. Work in the build- 
ing trades is good. Machines dis- 
placed workers at the Standard Tin 
Plate Company.—J. E. SPEICHER 


A Well-Organized City 


Champaign, IIl., is a university city, 
reports J. W. Dunn, and for that rea- 
son there is nothing outside the build- 
ing crafts which are organized 100 
per cent and have agreements signed 
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effective to April, 1930. The past 
winter classes in vocational training 
have been held and all crafts are tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity 
with which our school system is in full 
accord. The common labor in this 
locality is splendidly organized with 
membership in the central body and 
council. 


Labor on Education Board 


Concord, N. H., has a labor candi- 
date for the school committee in the 
coming school election. The city em- 
ployees are trying to secure a new 
contract and better conditions.—S. 


W. GREEN 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Agreements have been renewed for 
the coming year at the old scale for 
Marlboro, Mass. Plumbers and 
painters have made a small gain in 
membership.— JOHN T. TUCKER 


Word comes from J. B. Eaton in 
Portland, Maine, that there is unem- 
ployment in all trades, except among 


auto mechanics. About 50 per cent 
of the building tradesmen are out of 
work. Public sentiment against the 
injunction is very strong here. The 
S. D. Wairen Company Paper Mills 
and the Dupont Box Factory require 
their employees to sign contracts that 
they will not belong to a labor union. 
The carpenters, the electricians, the 
steamfitters and plumbers are negoti- 
ating agreements for the five-day 
week. 


The carpenters of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., have renewed their 
agreement for the coming year at the 


same scale. There is considerable un- 
employment among the common la- 
borers. Our organization committee 
of the Central Labor Union finds that 
in retail establishments married wo- 
men are given the preference over the 
unmarried.—RAYMOND A. RICH- 
ARDS 


Carpenters of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
are asking for a $9 a day scale to take 
effect April 1, and indications are that 
they will be successful, reports Paul 
O’Brien. 


Massillon, Ohio, is planning to 
have open meetings for all labor and 
civic organizations, reports H. P. 
Coleman. 


Due to the roundhouse fire, shop- 
men from Connelsville, Pa., are work- 
ing temporarily at New Castle. Wage 
agreements are being negotiated on 


the B. & O. Railroad. We are buying 
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union-made products and in that way 
fighting trade unfair to labor.—Jos. 
HuUMBERTON 


Reports are current that $230,000 
has been allotted for an addition to a 
Federal building at Helena, Mont., 
which will give work to the unem- 
ployed. The State Legislature has 
passed a new compensation measure, 
which is worse than the old one. It 
has a sliding scale, which gives a mar- 
ried man more than a single one, and 
which will have a tendency to make 
the employer discriminate in favor 
of the single men.—JAMES ANDER- 
SON 


From Paragould, Ark., comes the 
report that machinery is replacing 
men in concrete work. Plans are be- 
ing made with the American Legion 
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for a big Labor Day celebration and 
parties interested are working for 
that end.—J. P. HAMPTON 


In Jackson, Tenn., open meetings 
are held and outsiders invited to par- 
ticipate. The unemployment condi- 
tion is slightly improved in the build- 
ing crafts. Our Central Labor Un- 
ion is active in community activities.— 


W. L. DIFFrEEe 


Building is active at Tucson, Ariz., 
where banks, hotels, apartments, cot- 
tages, theaters and street work are 
under construction. The paint spray- 
ing and floor scraping machine is dis- 
placing hand labor and does the 
amount of work that required three 
men to do formerly. Our central 
body is active in civic affairs—N. W. 
WOLFE. 
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